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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE UNPRECEDENTED exchange of visits scheduled for next 
month by President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
has already occasioned, understandably, an enormous amount 
of comment and, incredibly, very little debate. A virtual 
pall of acquiescence seems to have enveloped the formu- 
lators and molders of opinion, taking their cue from our 
official policy-makers. Rarely has such broad consensus 
about so portentous a political turn been witnessed in this 
country. 

Three main trends may be discerned amid the over- 
whelmingly favorable reactions. There is, first, the widely 
held view that any expansion of contacts between East and 
West, and especially such a meeting, is likely to lead to 
greater mutual understanding, relaxation of tensions and 
enhancement of the prospects of world peace. A second 
prevalent concept is that the United States has much to 
gain from Khrushchev’s visit, because through it he may be 
rid of certain basic misconceptions about this country—that 
is, he will see for himself its strength, its wealth, its peace- 
ableness and, presumably, its determination to resist Com- 
munist expansion. The third position, somewhat skeptical 
perhaps of the cogency of the first two, can be summed up 
in the question that is frequently asked about the exchange: 
What harm can it do? 

Though the weighty consensus demands respectful at- 
tention, since it is led by the President and virtually the 
entire political leadership of the country, it ought not deter 
critics from asking questions of conscience and_ political 
realism about the advisability and value of the Khrushchev 


visit. It goes without saying that, as the President’s offi) 
guest, the Soviet leader is to be treated with courtesy ani 
dignity and without violence. But it is doubtful that nation 
interest and self-respect call for anything beyond that, 

Whatever misconceptions Khrushchev may have about th 
country, what genuine opportunity will he have to corres 
them in ten days of barnstorming? Could not the san 
question be asked about the visits here this year by Soyig 
Deputy Premiers Frol Kozloy and Anastas Mikoyan—ay/ 
what evidence is there that they came away with a new imag 
of America? Doesn’t Khrushchev already know perfect) 
well our wealth, strength and productivity—and isn’t thi 
awareness the very basis of his grandiose economic plays 
for the USSR to “catch up and overtake the U.S.”? Why 
evidence is there, in fact, that he has any misconceptions ¢ 
all about the U.S.? 

Will the diverse freedoms Khrushchev finds here not strike 
him as they have every Bolshevik since Lenin—as the chanoti 
indiscipline of the decadent bourgeois democracy whieh 
History has consigned to the ashcan? Will his encounter vit) 
an easy-going nation of comfort-lovers and pleasure-seeker: 
imbued with the psychology of the fast buck, not confim 
him in his contempt of democracy? Will he confront a peopk 
and a leadership of steady nerves for whom the conceji 
of sacrifice in the national interest is readily comprehensibk 
and acceptable? What firmness of purpose will he discov 
that will divert him from his evident objective—to strike a 
eventual deal for a U.S..USSR world condominium, as : 
way-station on the road to his version of One World? 
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WASHINGTON—U.S.A. By Julius Duscha 


East-West Visits Overshadow 
Defense, Foreign Aid Budgets 


HE SPEED with which the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev cultural and 
political exchange program was set 
up caught the capital by surprise. 
Although Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon’s remarks in Moscow about 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev’s appalling misconceptions of 
American life and misunderstanding 
of our intentions amounted to a broad 
hint that he was set for a_barn- 
storming trip through the United 
States, few persons in Washington 
thought that they would be seeing 
him in September. The reaction to 
this President-to-Premier approach 
to diplomacy has been generally 
favorable, however. 

The constant reminders that the 
visits are unlikely to change the 
temperature of the cold war have not 
quelled the speculation about their 
probable outcome. Perhaps it is the 
traditional American optimism that 
is sustaining the hopes which have 
been raised by the announcement that 
Khrushchev is at last coming to the 
United that 
Eisenhower is going to the Soviet 
Union. But the more knowledgeable 
diplomatic observers here, remember- 


States and President 


ing the many failures at Soviet: 
American rapprochements, are con- 
lent to await patiently the results of 
the travels of the next few months. 

There is, however, a rare kind of 
égreement in Washington _ that 
Nixon’s visit to the USSR and to 
Poland has immensely enhanced his 
Political status. Nixon is now the 
man who not only helped clear the 
way for Khrushchev’s trip to the 
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U.S., but he is also the man who 
talked back to the Kremlin 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, (D.- 
Minn.) may still hold the world’s 
record for presidential-candidate talk- 
athons with the Soviet leader, but 
who besides Nixon can take into the 
1960 campaign a kinescope (in color, 
with 


boss. 


too) of a toe-to-toe debate 
Khrushchev ? 


There was a considerable amount 
of head-shaking at the first reports 


KHRUSHCHEV: READY TO BARNSTORM 


of the Nixon-Khrushchev kitchen de- 
hate, but the questions raised about 
diplomatic proprieties were soon for- 
gotten in the aura 
triumph which quickly enveloped the 
Nixon mission to Moscow. Indeed, 
the Vice President’s luck is phenome- 
nal. During his trip little news was 
being made in Washington, and the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 


of personal 


ence was plodding toward the incon- 
clusive climax that had been antici- 
pated since it began in May. 

The defense budget and the foreign 
aid programs, which were considered 
by Congress as the Vice President 
made his way through the Soviet 
Union and Poland, probably will 
have a greater effect on the ultimate 
outcome of the East-West conflict 
than the globe-trotting of Nixon, 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. Yet few 
Americans were probably even aware 
that this year’s final defense and 
foreign aid decisions were being 
made. The debate on Capitol Hill 
was about as desultory as the na- 
tional interest in these programs 
seems to have become, except among 
military contractors and others who 
have a dollars-and-cents concern with 
missiles and the machinery that is 
the hardware of so much economic 
aid. 

Despite all the criticism in Con- 
gress earlier this year of the Eisen- 
hower defense program, the President 
got in a $39-billion military budget— 
no more and no less than he had 
requested. Most Congressmen seem 
to feel as helpless in trying to evalu- 
ate defense needs as are most other 
Americans, to whom the Pentagon 
appears to be an impenetrable but 
necessary evil of life in a world made 
unsafe for democracy by the Soviet 
Union. 

Foreign aid has been perhaps the 
greatest disappointment in this ses- 
sion of Congress. The friends of 
foreign aid are used to indiscriminate 
reductions in budgets for both mili- 








tary and economic assistance. This 
year, however, there was an expecta- 
tion based on more than just hope 
that U.S. foreign aid would better 
reflect the economic and military 
realities of the Soviet challenge, as 
the genuine needs of the 
and African 
tions. Foreign aid champions looked 


well as 
newly free Asian na- 
especially toward the reports of the 
Draper Committee, which the Presi- 
dent set up last year to appraise the 
aid programs. 

The committee was headed by Wil- 
liam H. Draper Jr., a former Under- 
secretary of the Army. Its first two 
reports discussed military aid, which 
the nine-man committee thought 
should be increased. The committee 
did not get around to completing and 
issuing its study on economic as- 
sistance until the foreign aid authori- 
zation and appropriations bills were 
well on their way through Congress. 
The principal recommendations of 
the Draper Committee for economic 
aid would place the program on a 
long-term and better organized basis. 
Unfortunately, the proposals came 
too late in the session and only 


himself had 


cooled toward the plans he had once 


after the President 
advanced for a permanent economic 


which 


subject to the vagaries of annual ap- 


aid program would not be 
propriations. 

Some of the Democratic members 
of Congress who have never been 
particularly keen about foreign aid 
taken delight this 
throwing the Presidential strictures 


have year in 
against excessive Government spend- 
ing back at Eisenhower during the 
foreign aid debates. If, as the Presi- 
dent says, the United States cannot 
afford a sizable housing program, 
the argument goes, why should Con- 
gress not reduce foreign aid appro- 
priations? Furthermore, Congress- 
men still like to take care of their 
own constituents first; too often the 
rest of the world remains a Con- 
gressional afterthought. 

The perennial charges of waste in 
foreign assistance have also taken 


their toll on the aid appropriations 


this There be no 


question that aid money has been 


year. seems to 
misused, particularly in Laos and 
Vietnam. Nevertheless, there proba- 
bly would be far fewer cases of waste 
if Congress paid more attention to 
foreign aid and if the legislation au- 
thorizing the assistance programs al- 
lowed more careful public scrutiny 
of them. 

The Russians have probably made 
as many errors of judgment in their 
foreign aid programs as has the 
United States. 
pears to be a better, if cynical, under- 


But there often ap- 


standing of the importance of eco- 





nomic aid in Moscow than there has 
been in Washington in recent years. 
Economic aid alone, of course, will 
not win or end the cold war, but 
when such assistance is considered 
in humanitarian terms as well as in 


the context of the East-West con- 
flict the argument for increased 


amounts of assistance seems to be 
unassailable. 

If there is to be a_ significant 
change in American foreign aid em- 
phasis, it will probably have to await 
the installation of a new administra- 
tion in January, 1961. The Presiden- 
tial-election-year Congress of 1960 is 
unlikely to be interested in taking 
yet another new look at foreign aid. 
whose 


The Presidential candidates 








natural habitat is the Senate will be 
seeking more glamorous issues than 
the shipment of wheat to India oy 
the dispatch of farm experts to the 
Middle East. 

One encouraging development on 
Capitol Hill, however, is the estab. 
lishment of a Senate subcommittee 
headed by Senator Henry \M. Jack. 
son (D.-Wash.) to study the Fed 
eral Government’s policy-making ma- 
chinery. President Eisenhower has 
taken an interest in the project and 
has even assigned a_ senior staff 
member of the National Security 
Council to work with the subcommit- 


é 


KARL MUNDT AND HENRY JACKSON: INVESTIGATING U.S. BUREAUCRACY! | 


tee, which includes Humphrey and 
Senator Karl E. Mundt (R.-S. D.). 
with _ the 
which he 


Jackson is concerned 
cumbersome bureaucracy 
believes has stifled American initia 
tive in responding to Soviet cold 
war gambits. It is always a long 
and sometimes a tortuous way from 
the appointment of a study group 
to the implementation of its recom: 
mendations, but in the past Jackson 
demonstrated ‘a 
tenacity. If he 
ability with some of the luck of 2 


has 


can combine. that 


as other aspects of American foreigt 


policy may be placed on a firmer f 


and more effective foundation before 
such reconstruction is too late. 
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Britain in Africa—Two Articles 





COLONIALISM 
IN TRANSITION 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 

VEN UNDER THE Conservative Gov- 
f ernment, Britain has achieved 
a notable success in liquidating her 
colonial heritage in Africa. Ghana 
is already well launched on_inde- 
pendent statehood, and the 40 mil- 
lion Nigerians will follow her next 
year. The smaller British protector- 


© ates of Tanganyika and Somaliland 
| are fast advancing toward self-gov- 
' ernment. But the rapid pace of 
| political progress in these purely 


African territories only emphasizes 


| the British failure in those parts of 


Central and East Africa where there 
is a sizeable minority of white set- 
tlers. 

In the Central African Federation 


| the program fixed by Britain six 


years ago has completely broken 
down, and in Kenya, although the 
barbaric Mau Mau revolt seems to 
be dead. things are moving towards 


» a new crisis of racial conflict. More- 


h the 


over, bitterness is added to the 


) tragedy by the fact that, although im- 
- partial 
» evidence of brutality and bad judg- 
» ment in the behavior of the white 
administrators of these areas, those 
fF on whom political responsibility has 
4 been fixed have refused to resign, and 

; the Government in London has sup- 


commissions have found 


ported them in their refusal. 

The Central African Federation 
Was set up in 1953 to link the British 
protectorates of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland with the independent 


s state of Southern Rhodesia. There 


were strong economic arguments, 
which have since been borne out by 
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experience, for federating the three 
territories. But the Africans every- 
where were almost unanimously op- 
posed to federation, for fear of 
coming under the domination of 
the whites in Southern Rhodesia, 
who were clearly inspired by doc- 
trines of white supremacy—indeed, 
one of the arguments for the Federa 
tion was that it was the only way 
of preventing Southern Rhodesia 
from linking up with South Africa. 

For this reason one of the condi- 
tions imposed on the Federation by 
the British Government was that it 
should foster partnership and co- 
operation between the various racial 
groups concerned. There has indeed 
been some progress in this respect, 
but not enough to satisfy the Afri- 
cans. In Southern Rhodesia, where 
there are 200,000 whites to 2.5 mil- 
lion Africans, only 1,800 Africans 
have the vote, as against 55,000 
whites; and the Africans are pre- 
vented by law from ever having 
more than one-fifth of the total vote. 
In Northern Rhodesia, where there 
are only 70,000 whites and two mil- 
lion Africans, 8,000 Africans have 
the vote, as against 23,000 whites. 
And in Nyasaland, where the whites 
number only 7,500 as against 2.5 
million Africans, not a single African 
yet has the vote. Finally, in the Fed- 
eration as a whole, where Africans 
outnumber whites by 90 to one, they 
have only one vote to every 14 
white votes. 

In such circumstances, the Afri- 
cans have had to concentrate exclu- 
sively on trying to increase their 


political power, rather than on co- 
operating in the functions of govern- 
ment. They have done so through the 
creation of Congress parties on the 
prewar Indian model. The extreme 
wing in these parties has talked a 
lot about violent action, although 
there have been no cases yet of the 
killing of whites. 

The Governor of Nyasaland last 
February took reports of a murder 
plot so seriously that he declared 
the Congress party illegal and arrest- 
ed 200 of its leaders. In some cases 
the arrests were carried out with 
much brutality, and in the subse- 
quent disturbances 51 Africans were 
killed by police and troops. The Con- 
gress parties were banned in the 
other federal territories a few days 
later, so that real political contact be- 
tween the races has come to a com- 
plete stop. 

There is no doubt that one of the 
reasons for mounting African op- 
position to the Federation is the fear 
that Britain might next year give 
up her residual powers for protecting 
the Africans and hand them over 
finally to the white minority. The 
federal constitution comes up for re- 
view in 1960 and leading spokesmen 
of the white community, including the 
present and past Federal Prime Minis- 
ters, Sir Roy Welensky and Lord 
Malvern, have threatened that if they 
were not given full independence 
they would use their armed forces to 
copy the example set by the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

If it ever came to such a point, 
the Federation would inevitably split: 








3ritain would ensure that at least 
Nyasaland and those parts of North- 
ern Rhodesia where there are particu- 
larly few whites would be able to 
become independent African states, 
while Southern Rhodesia and the 
rest of Northern Rhodesia would drift 
into apartheid and the racial hell of 
South Africa. Even the whites would 
have qualms about such a destiny, 
since they are mainly British by 
South African 
almost as 


descent and the 
Afrikaaners are anti- 
British as they are anti-Negro. 

So during recent talks with Mac- 
millan in London, Welensky agreed 
to drop his demand for early inde- 
pendence, and to permit much great- 
er autonomy for the constituent parts 
of the Federation—so that Nyasaland 
could look forward to becoming an 
African state even though it was part 
of a federation in which the other 
states were dominated by the whites. 
Britain on her side has announced 
that she will never give up_ her 
residual rights and duties inside the 
Federation unless the Africans agree 
she should do so. 

Superficially, these changes seem 
to offer a new chance for progress in 
the Federation. But the British Gov- 
ernment still refuses to release the 
Congress party leaders who were ar- 
rested last February in Nyasaland. 
so that the Africans have no organiza- 
tion through which to express their 
views. 

This point became the center of 
a heated debate in Parliament just 
before the summer recess. The im- 
mediate issue was the report of a 
commission sent out by the Govern- 
ment itself to examine the situation 
in Nyasaland, under the chairman- 
ship of an eminent judge, Patrick 
Devlin. The commission found that 
the Governor of Nyasaland had been 
justified in declaring a state of emer- 
gency, but that there was no _ per- 
suasive evidence of a murder plot— 
although rumors of such a plot may 
have been responsible for the bru- 
tality shown by some of the troops 
and police. But what hit the British 
Government hardest was the com- 


mission’s description of Nyasaland as 
“a police state,” and its view that the 
overwhelming majority of Africans 
loathed the Federation. 

It is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that fear of the electoral consequences 
was the main reason the British Gov- 
ernment has not accepted the more 
critical parts of the Commission’s 
report. For there is no doubt that 
there can be no political progress of 
any sort in Nyasaland until the Con- 
gress party is once more allowed to 
represent the Africans, and its leader, 
Hastings Banda, is let out of jail. 
Aneurin Bevan pointed the obvious 
parallel between Banda and Arch- 
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NYASALAND NEGROES UNDER ARREST: LOATHING FOR THE FEDERATION 


bishop Makarios—and the other 
great African leader, Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana has set an even more 
striking precedent. Experience shows 
that British Governments, whatever 
their political color, will come to 
terms with colonial nationalism in 
the end a good deal faster than the 
governments of some other imperial 
British also are 


capable of giving too little and too 


powers. But the 




















late, and this may well be the epitag, 
on the grave of the Central Africa 
Federation. 

In Kenya the problem has not yg 
reached so dangerous a stage, buf 
all the elements for a similar traged; 


are there—with less possibility thyijto a 


if racial partnership finally bread 1 
down something at least may perimafla 
haps be saved by partition. Mearfij MP 
while the political scene in Kenyjg Tre 
has been stained by an appalliy fror 
scandal for which those responsiblji mot 


have yet to express their shame. Mogg 
of the Kikuyu tribe who were arrest 
ed during the Mau Mau trouble 


some years ago have since returnel 
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to normal life, but a hard core d hc 
some hundreds is still detained 1 lik 
special camps. - 

On March 3, 11 of these “hari 
core detainees” were beaten to deat! A 
at Hola Camp during an attempt " 
get them to work. The camp official &% 
originally claimed that they had dies % 
through drinking contaminated wate: & 











An official British inquiry has no 
discovered the facts and fixed 
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blame quite clearly on those ministers 
of the Kenya Government who were 
responsible for prison administration. 
s not yim But the Kenya ministers have ignored 
lage, bull the report and the British Govern- 


€ epitaph 
| Africa 


r tragedmment has put no pressure on them 
ility thito admit their responsibility. 

y real The best comment on the Hola 
may perf affair was made by a Conservative 
n. Meat MP, Enoch Powell, one of the three 
n Kenyit Treasury Ministers who resigned 
appallin from the Macmillan Government 18 
sponsibk months ago on financial policy. “We 
me. Mos 

re arres: 

trouble: 

returned 





BLANTYRE 
YASALAND is one of the most 
beautiful parts of Central 


Africa. The charm of its landscape 
even seems to be reflected on the 
faces of its black population, and a 
visit here makes it hard to believe 
that this country is one of the trouble 
spots of Africa. Indeed, by all ac- 
counts, race relations here have been 
better than anywhere else on this con- 
tinent—until last February, when 
riots of a definitely racial, anti-white 
character broke out. 

The immediate occasion of the 
riots was the arrest of Dr. Hastings 
Banda, leader of the nationalist 
Nyasaland African Congress. The 
riots were suppressed by British and 
territorial troops, leaving a toll of 
51 killed—all of them African. 

Conservative elements in the Euro- 
pean population here maintain that 
the unrest was imported and _arti- 
ficially fostered by Banda. More 
liberal Europeans suggest that it is 
a natural outgrowth of the fact that 
Nyasaland has reached the age of 
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to deat} African nationalism. Both of these 
tempt t views are too simple and vague to 
- officiakf @Xplain why race riots should break 
had diel Ut in a country with a history of 
.d water} 00d race relations. 

has nove ~My own probing satisfied me that 
xed te the real trouble began in 1953, when 
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purport,” he said, “that it is our 
objective to leave representative in- 
stitutions behind us wherever we 
give up rule. I cannot imagine it is 
a way to plant such institutions to be 
seen to shirk the acceptance and as- 
signment of responsibility, which is 
the very essence of responsible gov- 
ernment. Nor can we pick and choose 
where and in what parts of the 
world we will use this or that kind 
of standards. We cannot say we will 
have African standards in Africa, 


By Sal Tas 


Nyasaland, until then a_ separate 
British Crown Colony, became a 
member of the Federation of North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Since then, the word 
“federation” has been a battle cry 
here, blessed by the Europeans, 
cursed by the Africans. 

The advocates of federation make 
a good case on economic, tech- 
nological and administrative grounds. 
Of the three federated territories, 
Northern Rhodesia is the richest in 
natural resources, especially copper, 
Southern Rhodesia is the most ad- 
vanced industrially and technologi- 
cally, and Nyasaland by far the 
poorest and most backward. Many 
Nyasalanders must go to the other 
two countries to find work, and it 
is argued that unification, resulting 
in administrative and budgetary co- 
hesion, can work only to the benefit 
of Nyasaland. 

There are those who question this 
proposition, who maintain _ that 
Nyasaland could achieve the desired 
economic and financial benefits with- 
out being forced into the Federation, 
and who point out that it is not 
Nyasaland, but Southern Rhodesia. 
with its great burden of debts, that 
has been bailed out by this arrange- 
ment. This, however, is a minority 
view. 


Asian standards in Asia, and British 
standards at home. 

“All government, all influence ot 
man upon man, rests upon opinion. 
What we can still do in Africa, where 
we still govern and no longer govern, 
depends on the opinion which is 
entertained of the way in which this 
country and we Englishmen act. We 
cannot, we dare not, and in Africa 
of all places, fall below the highest 
standards in the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility.” 


NYASALAND vs. FEDERATION 


But the real problem is political, 
not economic. The Federation un- 
doubtedly has more autonomy than 
Nyasaland alone ever enjoyed, but 
this autonomy redounds almost ex- 
clusively to the advantage of the 
white men of the Rhodesias and 
thus to the white men of the whole 
Federation. For Southern Rhodesia 
especially, with its advanced economy 
and its concentration of Europeans, 
is largely a white man’s country and 
dominates the Federation. 

Furthermore, Southern Rhodesia 
is geographically close to South 
Africa, and the Nyasaland Africans 
fear the impact of that propinquity 
on their own status—for all that race 
relations in Southern Rhodesia are 
better than in South Africa and 
show some promise of moving in an 
even more liberal direction. Above 
all, Nyasalanders contrast their own 
race relations with those of Southern 
Rhodesia, and they fear a deteriora- 
tion of their status in the Federation. 

Hitherto, Nyasaland was, though 
not independent, a separate Crown 
Colony ruled directly by a governor 
who was himself responsible to the 
British Government and so to the 
British Parliament. 
control from London was thus a 
guarantee of their rights. Now, in 
the Federation, a new governing ap- 


Parliamentary 





paratus, dominated by the white men 
of the 
severed the 


countries. has 


link 


London 


two richer 


direct hetween 
and thus 


And the 


Nyasalanders fear that if the Federa- 


Nyasaland and 


weakened the guarantee. 
tion one day becomes a dominion— 
the example of South Africa is con- 
stantly in their minds—the influence 
of the British Parliament will become 
non-existent, and their rights and 
status seriously threatened. 

In short, what has happened is 
that Britain’s influence is increasing- 
ly being replaced by local European 
interests. The attitude of the white 
men in Nyasaland is quite clear and 
simple: They are a tiny minority 
within the tremendous black majority 
of Nyasaland, and for them federa- 
tion means solidarity with a large 
white community and the loss of 
their vulnerability. For the Africans 
of Nyasaland, the problem is equally 
simple: For them, federation smells 
of segregation. 

Many Europeans are beginning to 
see the dangers implicit in this situa- 
tion and are striving to set the Fed- 
eration’s race policies on a liberal 
track. For example, relations between 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa 
are weaker than before, in part. no 
doubt, because of the latter’s foolish 
anti-British policy. But the Nyasaland 
Africans can not put their trust in 
intentions. Though African nation- 
alism would unquestionably have 
sooner or later affected them. federa- 
tion, bearing the implications of 
prejudice, discrimination and loss of 
their rights, fired their fears and 
sparked their resistance. 

Opposition to federation came as 
early as 1953, not only from the 
Nyasaland but 
what is more important, from all the 


African Congress, 
native chiefs. This is particularly 
significant because the tribal chiefs 
practically everywhere else in Africa 
tend to stay aloof from the nationalist 
movements. if only because their 
status and interests are protected and 
guaranteed by the colonial govern- 
ments and would tend to disintegrate 
within a modern state structure. 





The nationalist movement was 
given new impetus by the return 
some time ago of Dr. Banda, a well- 
known doctor who had had a success- 
ful career in England and whose re- 
turn was recognized for the sacrifice 
it was. He soon launched an extreme 
propaganda campaign marked by 
strong racist, anti-white and anti-In- 
dian overtones. 

Tension rose quickly as mass ac- 
tivities degenerated into action that 
began to get out of hand—street in- 
cidents, stone-throwing, molestation 
of whites and Indians. In February. 
the governor declared an emergency. 
arrested Banda and called up South- 


BANDA: 


IMPETUS TO NATIONALISM 


ern Rhodesian police and Army units 
to help the local police suppress the 
riots. Thousands of Congress people 
were arrested, mobs broken up and 
mass meetings dispersed by fire. and 
51 Africans were killed. 

The governor issued a white paper 
which sought to justify the emer- 
gency declaration on the ground that 
a plot had been discovered to assas- 
highest officials 
as a preliminary to a bloody revolt. 


sinate the colony’s 


The British Commission of Inquiry, 
headed by Justice Patrick Devlin, has 
discounted the genuineness of the 
alleged plot. Actually, the gevern- 
ment did not need this pretext for 
declaring an emergency, for federa- 





tion or no federation, no governnem 
can tolerate riots. I have talked wih 
leaders of the African Congress why 
admitted that the emergency act it 
self was justified, and who only cop. 


demned the violence with which the 


police and army executed their op 
ders. 

The way in which the riot was sup. 
pressed came as a shock to the Afr. 
can Congress, and Banda’s arrest has 
precipitated a grave crisis in its 
leadership. Banda’s prestige has suf. 
fered considerably, and some of the 
Congress leaders told me _ that the 
top leadership had got out of his 
hands even before his arrest. Now 
they speak of reorganizing the party 
for democratic action on legal lines 

The that the 


two communities. black and _ white. 


situation, then, is 
confront each other as intransigent 


antagonists who can _ envisage no 


this 


British are in a quandary. for they 


compromise. In situation. the 


can make no step toward meeting§ 


the demands of the one without 


giving equal assurances to the other. 
Any move toward undoing the Fed: 
have to be accom 


eration would 


panied by economic, political, milf 


tary or other guarantees to the Euro 
pean community. On the other hand. 
if the British stick to their feders- 
tion policy, as seems more likely, 
they will have to provide the Afr: 
cans with the strongest kind of con 
stitutional guarantees against the 
racist and segregationist influence ¢! 
Salisbury, the Southern Rhodesian 
capital. 


At the same time, the British wilf 


probably not have to negotiate with 
Banda. I received the impressio! 
that the emerging leaders of the n® 
tionalist movement are almost eage! 
to swap Banda for the undoing ¢ 


the federation and Nyasaland’s °F 


turn to its former status as a Crow! 
Colony. But even a democratic. leg? 
nationalist movement must show I 
sults, and results can stem only from 
a firm British policy, in alignmet! 
with the liberal white elements i 
Nyasaland. of taking seriously il 
account the feelings of the Africans 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

Y FIRST PICTURE. of the beat- 
M niks I got from Jack Kerouac. 
His books have been published by 
the million in hard covers and soft. 
He has stood at the head of best-seller 
lists and has been boosted by 
columnists from 
country to the other. If he can’t give 


one end of the 


an accurate picture of this breed of 
cattle, who can? Relying on_ his 
evidence, I long ago decided that 
these youngsters in New York, Chi- 
cago. Denver and San Francisco are 
fairly good imitations of the lively 
performers we used to see in the 
restaurants of Greenwich Village 50 
years ago. 

Externally, I gathered, the boys 
and girls to whom we assign the 
name “beatniks” are almost exactly 


aforetime. A few changes have come 
about for technological reasons. We 
had no automobiles in my early days: 
now the heroes of beatnik novels go 


jdashing across the continent at 110 


miles an hour. But both the ancients 
and the moderns wore their hair long 
and their faces dirty. Beards—or at- 
produce beards—were 


common both then and now. III- 


sfitting sweaters and what are now 
st eagel 


called levis have furnished the basic 
costume through the decades. 

This was the picture I put. to- 
gether from the books. Well. final- 
ly I reached the wonder city, 
san Francisco, the Golden Gate 
With its cleaming waters and shining 
‘treets. After long sessions with the 
best experts, I found my strongest 
mpression was still that we have 
always had the beatniks with us 
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By William E. Bohn 


The ‘Beatniks 
Of San Francisco 


under different names. One well-in- 
formed San Franciscan insisted that 


they are, after all, nothing but 
juvenile delinquents from broken 


homes. “But very few of them,” he 
insisted. “are willing to travel under 
the name ‘beatnik.’ You can go as 
far as you like in San Francisco and 
every beatnik to whom you are in- 
troduced will tell you that it is all 
a mistake. He is a good, decent. 
respectable citizen, perhaps a flier or 
a student. It is some other fellow 
who is a beatnik. The real beatnik 
is always someone else.” 

drank in four or five 
restaurants 


I ate or 
of the San Francisco 
where the so-called beatniks make 
themselves at home. The sense of 
freedom, the .noisiness, the general 
sloppiness took me back over the 
years. The fact that these modern 
eating-and-drinking seemed 
less agreeable to me than the old 
ones may be due to the fact that I 
was young in the old ones and am 


places 


old in the new. 

The music has changed very little. 
We loved jazz as the music of the 
revolution—and these boys and girls 
still love it. I can see nothing new 
or different in the way in which these 
young San Franciscans blow and 
tootle and beat the drums. There is 
no race prejudice—apparently. Ne- 
groes and Chinese seem to be wel- 
come. I noted, however, what seemed 
io be a conspicuous difference be- 
tween these two types 
people. A few of the Negroes were 
big, husky fellows who looked as if 
they might be prize-fighters. A num- 
ber of them, on the contrary, were 
slender and quiet—even shy, as if 


of colored 


they were on their good behavior. 
But the Chinese young people who 
were taking their dinner or their 
drinks were well- 
dressed and behaved with a distinct 


conspicuously 


sense of superiority. They seemed to 
be observing the rather crude man- 
ners of some of their white fellow 
diners with grins of amusement. 
There are always, of course, in- 
tellectual pretensions where such 
assemble. 
Kerouac Nietzsche, 
Sartre and Proust. But no character 
of his ever says anything about these 
authors which would lead the reader 
to conclude that he had any under- 
them. <A _— general 


free-and-easy comrades 


refers often to 


standing of 
gloominess and hopelessness about 
life seem to be accepted as a proof 
of wisdom and superiority. 

But I must mention one reformed 
beatnik who presents a special case. 
As we entered San Francisco’s well- 
known Bagel Shop, where we heard 
some deeply satisfying jazz. the four 
or five persons in our party were 
brought sharply to a stand. There, 
at the door, sat a young man with a 
gleaming copy of THE New LEADER. 
My friends and relatives came near 
fainting with astonishment. When 
one of them had recovered sufficient- 
ly to be capable of introducing me, 
it was the young man’s turn to gasp 
and turn pale. It turned out, of 
course, that our paper is his favorite 
journal. If an angel had stepped 
down from heaven, he could not have 
been more astounded. 

Naturally, the young fellow and 
I had a long talk—and his further 
revelations were no less astonishing 
than the occasion of our introduc- 
tion. He opened the conversation by 
announcing that 
fluence of our paper he had been 
saved from the beatniks and had 
adopted the Christian religion. Spe- 
cifically, it was through reading the 
articles of Reinhold Niebuhr that he 
had been led to adopt a new phi- 
losophy. And I solemnly promised 
to inform Dr. Niebuhr of this happy 
event the next time I happen to meet 
him. 


through the in- 








By Martin Ebon 


Major Communist propaganda effort to undermine Greek judicial proceedings fails| 


s ate. 


ATHENS 

- May 1941, a young man of 19 
made his way through a hidden 
tunnel to the top of the Acropolis, 
where the Nazi occupiers of Greece 
had hoisted their swastika. He man- 
aged to avoid the German sentry and 
hauled down the flag. This act of 
daring made Emanuel (Manolis) 
Glezos a national hero. For years 
thereafter, in spite of his extensive 
activities as a Communist, Glezos en- 
joyed affection and respect. But Jast 
July 22, he was sentenced to five 
years imprisonment, four years’ exile 
and eight years’ loss of civil rights. 

Yesterday’s hero had become to- 
day’s confidant and collaborator of 
conspirators against Greece. The sen- 
tence was handed down by the Perma- 
nent Military Tribunal of Athens 
under Law 375, which is directed 
against “criminal action which threat- 
ens the external security of the 
nation.” 

The Glezos trial would have been 
relatively routine (except for the 
tragic reversal of the accused’s public 
role). had it not been for the enor- 
mous. world-wide Communist propa- 
ganda effort to turn the proceedings 
into an indictment of Greek judicial 
practices. Communist reporters at- 
tended the trial in unprecedented 
numbers. In addition to the resident 
correspondents for the Soviet news 





MakTIN Epon, who has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Greece, is 
author of World Communism Today. 


THE TRIAL OF 
GREECE'S HERO-TRAITOR 


agency, Tass, and for Pravda, five 
reporters had come from Czechoslo- 
vakia (including Ota Vaclavik of 
Rude Pravo in Prague) and two 
representatives of Italian Communist 
papers (including Sergio Segre of 
L’Unita in Rome), as well as Dante 
Groniquie, Vice President of the 
Communist - controlled International 
Union of Journalists. 

Communist propaganda studiously 
avoided the actual issues of the trial 
of Glezos and his associates—six co- 
defendants were sentenced to impris- 
onment ranging from one year to 
life. The most brazen effort to make 
propaganda capital out of the trial 
come directly from Moscow: Soviet 
President Klimenti Voroshilov ad- 
dressed a message to King Paul of 
Greece, drawing attention to Glezos’ 
heroic action, but ignoring the fact 
that the Soviet Union and Nazi Ger- 
many had been allies at the time of 
the Acropolis flag incident. 

In Paris, the Communist news- 
paper Humanité on May 12 published 
an appeal of the so-called “Interna- 
tional Committee for the Defense of 
Manolis Glezos,” asserting that he 
“stands as a symbol of Greece 
throughout the world.” The paper 
added that, as a director of the Left- 
ist Democratic Union (the crypto- 
Communist Greek party EDA, which 
acts for the outlawed Communist 
party) and as manager of the news- 
paper Avghi (Dawn), Glezos is “an 
incarnation of fundamental liberties.” 

The Moscow Journalists Club gave 
a reception to honor the anniversary 


of Glezos’ removal of the Nazi flag. 
The Central Committee of Soviet 
Trade Unions issued a protest, as 
did the Soviet War Veterans and the 
Committee of Youth Organizations 
of the Soviet Union; the International 
Federation of Resistance Fighters is- 
sued a pamphlet. 

Protest demonstrations, letters and 
telegrams were part of the propa- 


ganda barrage. In Moscow, crowds f 


demonstrated before the Greek Em- 
bassy on July 3 and 9; in London, 
pickets carried different slogans each 
day for about a week. The Greek 
military mission in West Berlin also 
was the target of Communist-organ- 
ized demonstrations. Various protest 
messages were received by Greek 
diplomatic representatives in Moscow, 
London and Germany, and in War- 
saw, Bucharest, Budapest and Sofia. 

In East Germany, a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Knight of the Acropolis” 
was published. Excerpts from an in- 
troduction by Albert Norden appeared 
in the East Berlin newspaper Neues 
Deutschland, which wrote: “And to- 
day the English-American-controlled 
Greek reactionaries are tacking al 
espionage trial onto Glezos, to this 
daring darling of the nation, who had 
put the fate of, his fatherland high 
above his own life!” 

Glezos’ romantic act in 1941 had 
a simplicity and strength that ap- 
pealed to the drama-loving, patriotic 
Greeks and thereafter he became 4 
useful figure for Communist prop# 
ganda, prestige and activities. No 
matter what Glezos did. the flag it 
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cident remained impressed upon the 
public mind. Exasperated, the presi- 
dent of the court martial said at one 
point that many Greeks had acted 
heroically, “but they did not deposit 
their heroism, in order to draw divi- 
dends from it later on.” 

The pro-Glezos propaganda _bar- 
rage appalled Greek officials. They 
had known it would be difficult to 
try a war-time hero, but they had 
apparently not anticipated the extent 
and intensity of feeling that the Mos- 
cow-inspired hero-worship would cre- 
ate. Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
said that it was “astonishing that a 
case of espionage against the security 
of the country, established by the re- 
sponsible prosecution authorities and 
now being tried in accordance with 
the existing law of the State, causes 
the mobilization of international 
Communism.” 

Glezos, now 37 years old, had been 
an editor of the Communist party 
newspaper before the 
party and its publications were out- 


Rizospastis 


lawed. He was a group leader in the 
Communist Youth League (EPON). 
and participated in the Communist 
attempt to gain control of Greece by 
armed force in December 1944. He 
was also active in the Communist- 
controlled Greek National Liberation 
Army (ELAS), which sought unsuc- 
cessfully to gain control of Greece 
during the guerilla war from 1947 
to 1949, 

At one time, the Communist party 
sent Glezos to the Cyclades islands to 
reorganize local party groups. His 
activities caused his imprisonment, 
which, however, ended in amnesty 
before the full sentence was served. 
Glezos left jail on July 26, 1954, after 
which he joined the Executive Com- 
mittee of EDA and became an editor 
of Avghi. In November 1957, Glezos 
visited the Soviet Union. Greek au- 
thorities. maintain that he utilized 
this trip to confer with Greek Com- 
munist officials in 
Curtain countries, 

The Greek Communist party has 
a black record: civil war, murder, 
lorture, espionage, sabotage, whole- 


various Iron 
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sale kidnappings, treason. It is illegal, 
yet its agents move back and forth 
across the frontiers of Bulgaria and 
Albania. It maintains a_ full-scale 
underground apparatus, complete with 
secret radio transmitters, couriers 
and several intelligence networks; 
it seeks to maintain special contact 
with certain segments of the popula- 
tion, including the armed forces, 
women, youths, 


teachers, farmers, 


etc. Contact with the leading official 
of an outlawed party, which operates 
from outside the country and has 
consistently sought to gain control 
of the nation by armed force or infil- 
tration, may well be considered a form 





KARAMANLIS: ASTONISHED 


of activity dangerous to Greece’s ex- 
ternal security. And this was the basis 
of the charge against Glezos. 

During the trial, two-thirds of the 
time was devoted to defendants’ testi- 
mony, pleas of defense counsel and 
examination of witnesses for the de- 
fense. Two of the defendants, found 
guilty of espionage, were condemned 
to life imprisonment. Evidence re- 
garding Glezos’ own participation in 
espionage was not considered con- 
clusive. He was sentenced under legal 
provisions covering persons who fail 
to report to the authorities on espio- 
nage activities of which they have 
gained knowledge. 

The case against Glezos was based 





on the apparent fact that he had 
harbored and consulted with the man 
who today is probably the most prom- 
inent Greek Communist and who con- 
ducts party underground activities 
from outside the country, presumably 
from headquarters in Bucharest. He 
is Constantine Colliyiannis, a mem- 
ber of the party’s Politburo. 
Testimony indicated that Glezos 
had persuaded his step-sister, Vassi- 
liki Dolianitou, and her husband, 
George, to put Colliyiannis up at their 
house in Athens last August. He did 
so by asserting that the visitor was 
a member of the Glezos family, from 
the island of Naxos. Glezos denied 
any dealings with Colliyiannis—al- 
leging at the same time that, had there 
been such dealings, they would merely 
have been those of a staff member of 
Avghi, who would naturally want to 
interview such a prominent figure as 
Colliyiannis. His denial was contra- 
dicted by Mr. and Mrs. Dolianitou. 
There 
Glezos-Colliyiannis talks, no secret 
conversations 


were no records of the 


tape recordings, no 
overheard by Mr. or Mrs. Dolianitou. 
No written communications between 
the two men were presented to the 
Court as evidence. Thus, the Court’s 
conclusion that espionage had not 
been proven in Glezos’ case would 
seem to reflect the limits of the data 
on hand. 

But the Glezos case contains ele- 
ments for which there is no judicial 
yardstick. Yesterday’s hero, before 
the military tribunal, had become to- 
day’s potential or actual traitor. 
Glezos’ act of youthful defiance may 
have put him into a psychological 
situation not unlike that of a prodigy 
in music or the arts: For the rest of 
his life he has to live up to a too- 
early public image of himself. In or 
out of jail, freed or found guilty, 
Glezos and those like him will remain 
useful propaganda symbols of Com- 
munism. They are victims of their 
own accomplishments, their acts of 
real or accidental heroism, their ex- 
cellence in the arts or sciences—and, 
in the end, they are only too often the 
victims of their own vanity, 
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Support of shaky ruler threatens Caribbean democracy 


Will the U.S. 
Save Trujillo? 


By Robert J. Alexander 


ITHIN A FEW MONTHS Rafael 
allen Trujillo Molina will 
celebrate his 30th anniversary as 
dictator of the Dominican Republic 
— if he is still in power. For the first 
time in many years the pint-sized 
tyrant finds his hold on power seri- 
ously menaced. He is engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle, not only with 
elements of his own people but with 
several neighboring Caribbean re- 
publics, a struggle which may well 
determine the future of the whole 
region for a long time to come. 

Trujillo has lasted longer than any 
other Latin American dictator save 
one in history: Only Porfirio Diaz, 
who ruled Mexico between 1875 and 
1910, has had a longer reign. Even 
Juan 
“tyrant of the Andes.” was dictator 


Vicente Gomez, the famed 
of Venezuela for only 27 years. 
Trujillo’s regime has been the 
modern 
Latin American history. During and 
immediately after Trujillo’s first 
“election” campaign in 1930. hun- 
dreds of his opponents were found 
murdered in the streets of Santo 


most absolute tyranny in 


Domingo and along country roads. 
Scores of others “disappeared” and 
were never heard of again. This same 
technique, with some refinements, is 
widely used by Trujillo to this day. 
The most recent case was Dominican 
Secretary of Labor Ramon Marrero 
Aristy, who apparently had some 
idea that he might be a “compromise” 
candidate for the 
Trujillo’s regime toppled. 


presidency _ if 


Murders have been carried out in 
neighboring countries as well as in 
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the Dominican Republic. In 1952, 
Andres Requena, editor of an anti- 
Trujillo newspaper in New York, was 
murdered gangster-fashion in the 
streets of that city. A few years be- 
fore, another anti-Trujillo exile in 
New York, Sergio Bencosme, suf- 
fered the same fate. A Dominican 
exile in Cuba, “Pipi” Hernandez, 
was murdered several years ago. In 
1958, Dr. Tancredo Martinez, a 
leader of the exiled Vanguardia 
Revolucionaria Dominicana group in 
Mexico City, was attacked by two 
through the 
mouth, but lived to tell about it and 


gangsters and _ shot 


identify his assailants. 

Kidnapping is also frequently the 
fate of Trujillo’s opponents in 
foreign countries. The case of Jesus 
de Galindez, who was sequestered 
from the streets of New York early 
in 1956, is known the world over. 
Not so well known is the case of 
Maruricio Baez, an exiled Dominican 
labor leader, who disappeared mys- 
teriously from Havana in 1951. 

However, Trujillo does not extend 
his terroristic methods only to his 
enemies: he uses them, likewise, on 
his associates. No member of the 
Trujillo Government today can be 
sure that tomorrow he will not be 
in disgrace, in jail, or even dead. 
Trujillo holds the undated resigna- 
tions of all officials of the Govern- 
ment, including members of the legis- 
lative and judicial as well as the ad- 
ministrative branches of the regime. 
When he sees fit, he sends in these 
resignations, sometimes quite capri- 
ciously, with the affected person 


learning about his “resignation” } 
the newspapers. As chief of the on} 
legal party in the country, the Partig) 
Dominicano, Trujillo is authorizd 
by the Dominican Constitution if 
name the replacement for any mep, 
ber of Congress who “resigns,” ay} 
his brother, the obedient Presidey 
of the Republic, names the dictator 
choice to any other office. 

One of Trujillo’s refined methot 
of harassing the members of the Gov. 
ernment is that of sending “lettesf 
to the editors” of the two newspaperf 
allowed to publish in the capital 
These letters accuse one or anotha 
Government official of the most bag 
barous combination of crimes agains 
the state, 
decency, and always include an af 
cusation that the person involvel 
has not been sufficiently loyal to “f 
Benefactor.” The letters are writte 


humanity and comma 


by Trujillo, and the person agains 
whom they are directed is thus puff 
on guard that he is being watchel 
by the dictator, and he is duty boun/ 
to send in a grovelling type of repli 
in which he assures the public—anl 
Trujillo—that he did not do tk 
things of which he is accused, anif 
that he has never faltered in big 
loyalty to The Chief. : 
Trujillo’s rule is a highly person“ 
one. He maintains it by being thy 
most hardworking man in the cou} 
try, arriving in his office early auf 
leaving late. He keeps in his hanif 
all aspects of the Government. wilf 
the President, the heads of the arme! 
forces, the chief of the secret police} 
as well as those detailed to watt 
the secret police, all reporting to hinff 
The megalomania of Trujillo hf 
no bounds. Not only did he rena] 
the capital city, which got its origin! 
name from Columbus, after himseif 
but he had half a dozen _provint'§ 
named after himself and membes 
of his family. The highest mountai 
in the country was titled after him 
There are hundreds of plaques. mon 
ments, statues and busts of Trujil 
in squares. parks and along ™ 
streets of the capital city alone. ie 
hes created a dozen different orde® 
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of merit, and has conferred upon 


Phimself the highest grade of each. 


Some of these orders he modestly 
named after himself. 

His titles are without number. He 
isnot only Generalissimo in a coun- 


Wtry that has not fought any wars in 


Presider 
dictator’ 


metho 
the Gor. 


a century, but is also “Benefactor 
of the Fatherland,” “Father of the 
New Fatherland” and “Restorer of 
the Nation’s Financial Independ- 
ence.” The year 1955, the silver an- 
niversary of his ascension to power, 


Eiwas celebrated as “The Year of the 


Benefactor,” and the period since 
1930 is officially known as “The Era 


B of Trujillo.” 


5 family, 


Finally, Trujillo has gathered with- 
in his own hands, or those cf his 
country’s 
tangible wealth. During the last ten 


most of the 


«pm years he has forced most of the 


country’s sugar mills, including those 
owned by North Americans, to sell 
out to him at the prices he offered 


Je them. Virtually all of the manufac- 
iP turing enterprises of the nation are 


Sowned by him or a member of his 


family. Gambling is the monopoly of 
one of his brothers, vice of another. 
The two newspapers of the capital 


are his property, at least in part. He 


foreed out of business the American 


who had built a shipyard for him 


near the capital city. Trujillo has 


‘turned the whole of the Dominican 


Republic into one huge private 
hacienda. And in spite of the im- 


ip pressive body of labor and social 


himsel. 
provinces 
membeti 
nountail 


fter hing 


2s, moni 
Trujill 
ong the 
lone. I 
it ordet 


legislation which he has enacted in 
recent years as window dressing, 
these laws do not apply to Trujillo 


} enterprises. 


Two of Trujillo’s proudest boasts 


shave been is that he is America’s 


No.1 enemy of Communism, and that 
he is the best friend the United 
States has in the hemisphere. As for 
the first claim, it is to be remembered 
that in 1946, when World War II 
had just heen won, talk of democracy 
Was in the air, and Latin American 


dictatorships were falling in quick 
Succession, Trujillo felt the necessity 
of going through the motions of an 
tlection. He needed an “opposition” 
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for this purpose. So, on the one 
hand, he created two fictitious op- 
position parties, complete with presi- 
dential candidates, one of whom was 
also running for deputy on Trujillo’s 
own Dominican party ticket and 
who openly endorsed Trujillo’s 
candidacy for chief executive. On 
the other hand, Trujillo entered into 
negotiations with the Communists, 
who until that moment had been 
virtually non-existent in the Domini- 
can Republic but had a very small 
group among the exiles. 

Upon Trujillo’s invitation, extend- 
ed through the late Ramon Marrero 
Aristy, the top Communist leaders 
returned to the Dominican Republic. 
Trujillo “recommended” to the Na- 
tional Electoral Board that they be 
legally recognized as a party, and 
they were for a few months given 
complete freedom to operate, particu- 
larly in the labor movement. No 
other opposition group was given 
such freedom by Trujillo. Although 
he crushed the Communists after they 
had served his purposes, it is from 
this flirtation between the Dominican 
dictator and the Communists that 
the rise of the latter as an important 
element in the country’s affairs is to 
be dated. Trujillo showed during 
that incident that he had no ideologi- 
cal or other opposition to the Com- 
munists. 


TRUJILLO: METHODS OF TERROR 


-he is 


Trujillo’s friendship for the U.S. 
is an old story. He got his start as 
a lieutenant in the National Guard 
organized by the United States when 
it was occupying the Dominican Re- 
public during and after World War 
I. He has many friends still in the 
U.S. Armed Forces, and among re- 
tired military men who served in the 
Dominican Republic. But Trujillo 
is essentially no more pro-U.S. than 
pro anything else—except 
Trujillo. 

In fact, Trujillo’s attacks on the 
U.S. and officials of the American 
Government go far back in his his- 
tory. Because John Moors Cabot, then 
a member of the legation staff in 
Santo Domingo, wrote unfavorably 
to the State Department about 
Trujillo in 1930, the Dominican dic- 
tator became his sworn enemy. In 
1953, when Cabot became President 
Eisenhower’s first Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Latin American 
Affairs, Trujillo had no qualms about 
calling him a “Communist.” He has 
leveled the same charge over and 
over against Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin of Puerto Rico. 

However, Trujillo’s real attitude 
toward the 
clearly in the summer of 1958, when 
the U.S. Army Command School in 
Fort Leavenworth refused to give 
General Rafael Trujillo Jr. a certifi- 
cate of graduation, on the grounds 
that he had seldom attended the 
course of which he was presumably 
a student. At that time, Trujillo 
ordered the removal of all Dominican 


U.S. was shown most 


military personnel studying in the 
U.S. He had his Congress pass a 
resolution saying that the Dominican 
Republic would no longer deign to 
receive any more U.S. aid if the 
certificate were not granted. Finally, 
Trujillo’s “allegiance” to the struggle 
against Communism disappeared with 
the statement that the Dominican 
Republic really had no reason to al- 
low the U.S. to use its territory for 
missile-launching stations “in its 
quarrel with the Soviet Union.” 

The United States, in spite of the 
fact that it has taken more abuse 
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from Trujillo than from any other 
ruler this side of the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains, has consistently acted 
as if it did not want to hurt Trujillo’s 
feelings. It has had a series of am- 
bassadors in the Dominican Republic 
who have been distinguished largely 
as apologists for the Trujillo regime. 
The present one, Louis F. Thomen, 
saw fit early this year to sign his 
name to a eulogistic statement prais- 
ing the Trujillo regime which ap- 
peared in a paid supplement to a 
New York metropolitan newspaper. 
More recently, he has had his picture 
taken shaking hands with an aviator 
whom Trujillo claimed to have used 
as an agent to entice exiles to their 
death in the Dominican Republic. 
Officially, the ambassador is said not 
to have known who the man was, 
but the fact that the aviator was to 
be introduced to the diplomatic corps 
had been announced on the Domini- 
can radio and in the Dominican press 
a day before their meeting. 

The State Department has been 
strangely silent about Trujillo. Al- 
though it issued two protests to the 
Dominican Republic about the case 
of an American aviator, Gerald Mur- 
phy, who was killed there in 1956, 
apparently nothing was done about 
it. No reply was made officially to 
Trujillo’s threat to “refuse” U.S. aid. 

U.S. legislators have been even 
worse. In 1958, two senators, James 
Eastland and William Jenner. saw 
fit to go to the Dominican Republic 
as Trujillo’s guests. and to address 
his puppet congress, delivering 
speeches of praise for Trujillo’s “de- 
fense of democracy.” Last month 
Eastland, in an evident attempt to 
discredit Trujillo’s present most 
bitter foreign enemy, Fidel Castro, 
summoned Major Diaz Lanz. the 
chief of Castro’s Air 


Force, to give testimony about the 


dismissed 


“Communist” nature of the Cuban 
regime. In doing so. he served no 
interest of the U.S., but gave a great 
assist to the Dominican tyrant. 

If this attitude of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment continues, it is likely to have 
a catastrophic effect on this country’s 
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relations with the rest of Latin 
America. The press, governments 
and people of Latin America know 
Trujillo for the tyrant he is, even 
if North Americans may not. They 
regard America’s continued backing 
of Trujillo as the rankest violation 
of our pretensions to be leading a 
world crusade for democracy and 
against totalitarianism. 

The U.S. attitude is the more seri- 
ous because there is a bitter struggle 
going on between Trujillo and 
several of his neighbors. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that if Trujil- 
lo stays in power indefinitely, the 
cause of democratic government in 


a ‘ 
CASTILLO: TRUJILLO VICTIM? 


the Caribbean area is lost for a long 
time to come. Hence there is a real 
battle for survival going on between 
Trujillo and the democratic regimes 
of the area. 

Trujillo has frequently meddled in 
the affairs of his neighbors. During 
the period of democratic government 
in Venezuela 1945-48, 
Trujillo conspired constantly against 
that regime, using as his agent Pedro 
Estrada, who later became chief of 
the secret police of the Perez Jimenez 
dictatorship. The Congress of Guate- 
mala officially accused Trujillo of 
having been involved: in the assas- 
sination of that country’s president, 
Carlos Castillo Armas. In 1957, two 


between 


gangsters in Trujillo’s hire were cap 
tured in Costa Rica, where the 
admitted they had been sent 4 
assassinate President José Figuerg 

The democratic leaders of tht 
Caribbean area know full well thal 
if Trujillo remains in power, their 
regimes and their very lives are no 
safe. In recent months, the Domini. 
can regime has boasted of a Foreign 
Legion which it was organizing, with 
recruits from Francisco  Franeo 
former Blue Division, die-hard Nazis 
and other similar elements. What pur. 
pose this group can have, except ti 
be used in mounting an invasion o 
one of Trujillo’s neighbors, is hari 
to see. 

That the U.S. should take a posi 
tion of continued friendship for th 
Dominican dictator in these circum 
stances passes understanding. Ani 
that this is in fact the position o 
this country was amply indicated by 
the fact that the Navy saw fit to seni 
three U.S. make : 
“courtesy call” on Trujillo at exact) 
the moment when he was engaged in 
attempt by 


admirals to 


fighting an invasion 
exiled opponents. 

The exiles are divided into tw 
well-defined groups, one under Com: 
munist influence, the other compos! 
of such democratic elements as th 
Partido Revolucionario Dominicam 
and Vanguardia Revolucionaria Do 
minicana. The former group not 
finds a great deal of moral ani 


material support among elements 0! 


the present Cuban regime. Th 
democratic opponents of Trujillo, » 
the other hand, feel completely with 
out friends and utterly frustrated 
The U.S. may well cast the di 
in the Dominican Republic. Trujillo: 
regime is not going to last very mut! 
longer, if only because of the fat 
that he is becoming an old mag 
There is a state of effervescence i! 
the Dominican Republic such as he 
not existed for at least 15 year 
If the U.S. does not take a poiitii! 
in favor of democracy in the Domi 
can Republic, it will leave the strut 
gle against Trujillo in the hands 


Communists and fellow _ travele® 
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KRISHNA MENON'S NEW ROLE 


India's former foreign affairs spokesman concentrates quietly on defense buildup 


New DELHI 

ECENTLY in Kerala, 100,000 
taal cheered a speaker when 
he jeeringly referred to V. K. Krishna 
Menon as the “Foreign Minister of 
China.” Menon, as the audience well 
knew, is their country’s Defense 
Minister. The speaker was further 
supported when he added that Menon 
was a better defender of Communism 
in Kerala, against the wishes of his 
own ruling Congress party, than of 
the Indo-Tibetan border against Chi- 
nese Communist encroachment. 

This, however, is not a_ usual 
reaction to the current activities of 
Vengalil Krishnan Krishna Menon, 
who may be the United Nations’ 
béte noire, but who, in India, has 
tuned himself into a gentle, soft- 
spoken baby-patter. The people see 
him quietly going around his con- 
stituency or attending small, seem- 
ingly unimportant meetings which 
his Cabinet colleagues will not attend. 
He takes little active part in domestic 
politics. With the masses, his attitude 
is one of sweet reasonableness. With 
his peers, he is Olympian in_ his 
hauteur. 

This aloofness stems from two 


causes. First, Menon remains very 
lose to the fount of power in India, 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 
He, therefore, does not have to bend, 


placate or please. Secondly, he cor- 
siders himself more of an Armed 
Forces Minister than any of his 
tivilian predecessors. He surrounds 
himself with Army, Navy and Air 
Force personnel, to whose needs he 
pays meticulous attention. The Minis- 


ee 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


ter insists that the best is not good 
enough for his boys, and he generally 
gets for them the best of what is 
going. 

Thus, to most of his fellow country- 
men Menon remains an enigma. His 
closeness to Nehru—once the subject 
of endless speculation which was 
quite often tinged with malice—is 
now accepted as a settled fact of In- 
dian politics. Every now and then, 
the bazaar grapevine reports Menon’s 
imminent fall from grace. The coun- 
try buzzes with gossip, usually and 
abruptly terminated by a_ special 
mark of favor from his friend and 
patron. His influence is accepted, 
albeit grudgingly. 

Earlier in the year, the Prime 
Minister’s Private Secretary, himself 
an influential person, resigned after 
charges of financial impropriety 
made against him in the Communist 
press were echoed in Parliament. 
Nehru called for an investigation, 
which resulted in the Secretary’s 
complete exoneration; but he has 
not been reinstated. The story goes 
that immediately after the resigna- 
tion, the Secretary charged uncere- 
moniously into the Defense Minis- 
ter’s room, with the accusation that 
Menon deliberately had jockeyed him 
out of office because he was too close 
to the Prime Minister. Menon com- 
plained to Nehru, who forced his ex- 
Secretary to apologize. The specula- 
tion in Delhi is that the Secretary was 
being used by two other Cabinet 
Ministers to diminish Menon’s in- 
fluence with the Prime Minister. If 
so, this court intrigue has been a 
miserable failure. 

A facet of Menon’s career which 
continues to puzzle Indians is his 
altogether unexpected popularity, 


both with the jawan—the Gls—and 
the top brass of the Services. The 
Indian Armed Forces, the Army in 
particular, are British-trained. The 
aura of Kipling, Kitchener and the 
jolly old Empire still lingers over the 
generals. Defense Headquarters, un- 
til recently, was India’s most exclu- 
sive club, where politicians and busi- 
nessmen were treated with equal con- 
tempt. Into this atmosphere Nehru 
injected a long-haired agitator. The 
country rocked with the news of the 
appointment two years ago. Some 
said the generals would revolt. Others 
feared the beginnings of Communist 
infiltration into the rank-and-file. 
hitherto jealously guarded against 
any kind of political influences. Most 
people deplored the appointment as 
inevitably leading to a breakup in 
the country’s best-organized mech- 
anism. 

Everyone has been proved wrong. 
On the parade ground, the one-time 
Trafalgar Square soap-box orator is 
as proper. as immaculate and ramrod. 
as any of his generals. In his office, a 
round-the-clock routine concerns it- 
self with re-equipping the Forces. 
with the need to build up a territorial 
army and auxiliary forces and with 
Services’ welfare. An alert young of- 
ficer can confidently expect quick pro- 
motion today, and his family is in- 
creasingly well looked after. The 
Services suddenly have begun to 
display sportsmen 
and athletes. 

While he shuns political rallies. 
Menon is tireless in visiting Army 
installations, outlying airfields and 
remote naval stations. The ordnance 
industry has been galvanized. The 
Air Force has been jet-equipped and 
the Navy awaits a new aircraft-car- 


some excellent 


rier. India has its best Defense Minis- 
ter to date, and while there is some 
grumbling about the expenses in- 
volved in the building of this reputa- 
tion, there also is a secret pride at 
the efficiency with which the Ministry 
is run in comparison with some other 
Government departments. 

Conversely, the Congress party 
does not rate Menon’s chances high 
for the post-Nehru era. But for the 
fact that he is so close to the Prime 
Minister, he would be completely ig- 
nored. In his own home State of 
Kerala, he is hardly known; he can- 
not speak its language, or for that 
matter any Indian language. During 
the 1957 elections, the Kerala State 
Congress party could not guarantee 
Menon a safe seat, and Nehru had to 
foist him on Bombay, personally can- 
vassed for him and ordered an elab- 
orate campaign on his behalf. Even 
so, his margin of victory was far 
from impressive. 

For an ambitious man and a sea- 
soned politician, this appears by no 
means a satisfactory position. Yet 
Menon seems perfectly satisfied. Even 
his interest in foreign affairs has 
dwindled, and it seems doubtful that 
Nehru will use him again extensively 
as his international contact man. 

This. then, is the surface picture. 
But those who know say Menon is 
quietly building up a following—not 
among the masses, with whom he has 
little contact, but with the leader 
class. His admirers, usually discreet, 
are doctors, lawyers, administrators 
and businessmen. Most of them are 
non-political, a few are outspoken in 
their condemnation of Communism. 

This coterie is quite influential in 
the big Indian cities from which the 
ruling class springs. It points to his 
efficiency. his dedication to work, his 
austere living. It vehemently denies 
he has Communist leanings. It ar- 
gues against those who, in the recent 
past, have expressed fears that Menon 
may eventually become India’s Nas- 
ser. But on the whole, the campaigns 
on his behalf are quiet, too quiet. 
Menon obviously wants to be ignored 
right now. 
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Democratic youths stymie Communist impact 


Counterblast a 


VIENNA 

OW THAT THE World Youth 
Festival, held here from July 

26 to August 4, is over, it is possible 
to draw up a balance-sheet on it. 
This was the seventh such gathering, 
but the first held in a non-Iron Cur- 
tain city. Was it a success from the 
point of view of its Communist or- 
ganizers? Did their calculated risk, 
in sponsoring it in a nominally 
neutral but actually anti-Communist, 
pro-West city, pay off? Or were the 
disruptive efforts of the many anti- 
Communist youth groups sufficiently 
successful to teach Moscow not to 
try such an experiment again out- 
side the Iron Curtain? On balance, 
the latter would seem to be the case, 
though the Festival’s propagandistic 
activities cannot be said to have 
been wholly without an effect on the 
delegates. 

Some 18,000 youths from ap- 
proximately 100 countries, repre- 
senting three main geographical areas 
—Western, Afro-Asian and_ Iron 
Curtain—participated in the Festival. 
The Western group included Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, anti-Com- 
munists and indifferent people who 
came only to have a good time at 
inexpensive rates. The distinctions 
were not so clear among the Afro- 
Asians; many had no fixed political 
views and were open to influence in 
either direction. 

The delegations from the Soviet- 
dominated countries consisted of both 
convinced Communists and young 
people eager to see something of the 
unknown but attractive West. The 
Communist managers of these delega- 
tions took every precaution to insu- 
late the latter from the seductions 
lurking in Vienna. The Hungarians, 
Czechs, Rumanians and Bulgarians 
had been screened in such a way that 
they mostly included people who 


knew no Western language. They > 
were secluded like monks from anf 
undesirable contacts with Westerner 
and were transported by special buse 
from place to place. Many of thenf 
had their lodgings on heavily guard. 
ed ships anchored in the Danube. 

The vast majority of Viennese reff 
mained completely aloof from the 
proceedings. In this they were abet 
ted by the city’s non-Communis§ 
which 
called “Operation Silence” about thef 
Festival: A few 


press, undertook what it 


days before th 


jamboree began, all the newspaper y 


explained editorially that they wer 
clamping a news blackout on thf 
event because they considered it not} 
news but propaganda. And a few— 
days after the Festival’s close, thef 
press published brief round-ups about 
it. For the duration of the Festival § 
there was total silence about it inf 
the press. 
activists, FF 


Austrian Communist 


though small in number, played af 


important role by guarding the «fs 


clusion of the Iron Curtain youths 


and by using violence against ope > 
opponents. To counter them, the Fed: § w 
eration of Austrian Youth and the sev 


Federation of Austrian Students ’ 


played a key role in the major effor f) vis 


to weaken the impact of the Com 
munist enterprise. These movements f 
under the slogan, “Friendship Ye ff 
Communism No,” worked with mam f 
other groups to explain why they rt F 
fused to participate in the Festival § 
but were eager to make contact will F 
individual participants to tell thf 
story of the free world. 

The story was told in many ways 


A four-page newspaper, the Vienni > § 
Daily News, was issued 12 day fs 


running in seven different edition 
—English, German, French, Rus 
sian, Spanish, Hungarian and Czech 
All Festival programs and attraction 
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were regularly listed on an inside 
page, but cleverly interspersed with 
them were also listings of all the anti- 
Communist counter-attractions. The 
paper also printed world news that 
placed the Soviet bloc in a poor 


light, and featured items about the 


dissensions and quarrels at the Fes- 
tival itself. 

The newspapers, as well as books, 
leaflets, posters and other printed ma- 
terials, were widely distributed at 
the more than a dozen information 
centers set up by anti-Communist 
youth groups in booths near the 
camps where the delegates lived, near 


irailroad stations, and at other focal 


points. The printed material in the 
Western languages was read by the 


| Western and Afro-Asian participants, 


but it is difficult to assess the extent 
to which this literature reached the 
Iron Curtain groups. 

Some success, at least, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that their living 
quarters were subjected to a thorough 
search for “contraband” books and 
periodicals by Communist guards. 
Some of the Austrian youths who 


| Were distributing the literature were 


severely beaten by the Communist 


“ 

| commandos,” and a German tele- 
‘vision cameraman was also beaten 
sand his camera destroyed (but the 


flm saved) as he recorded how the 
Communist camp guards violently 


) attacked the non-Communist youths. 


The anti-Communist literature in- 


| cluded a beautifully illustrated book- 
let called Westwind, which described 


how young people live in the West: 


| Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago and 
| Milovan Djilas’ The New Class in 


several languages: and a much- 
sought-after magazine on modern 
art. The main anti-Communist in- 
formation center housed an exhibi- 
tion of “Young Painters of Today” 


and featured a “phono-bar” where 
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jazz recordings could be heard 
through earphones. Young Aus- 
trians and others speaking foreign 
languages were present throughout 
the day to answer questions about 
life in the West and to engage Com- 
munist and other disputants in the 
many lively discussions that took 
place. 

Young Socialists from the West, 
from the Afro-Asian countries and 
from Austria itselfi—as well as 
young exiles from Hungary, Spain 
and Algeria—performed a_ highly 
useful function. The Socialists, whose 
traditional and staunch history of 
opposition to all forms of totalitarian- 
ism and imperialism is a matter of 
record, sponsored a big rally against 
colonialism with prominent speakers 
from Africa and Asia, a commemora- 
tion of the Hungarian Revolution 
with Anna Kethly, the Hungarian 
Social Democratic leader, as speaker, 
and a meeting on World Refugee Day 
(August 2) where refugees from Al- 
geria, Spain, Hungary and Tibet 
(the Dalai Lama’s brother) spoke. 
Unfortunately, most of the young 
people from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—except for the Poles, who were 
comparatively free and accessible— 
were either confined to their quarters 
or did not dare come. 

Guided tours were arranged 
through Vienna and to factories in 
and out of the city. Seventy-one So- 
viet delegates took part in the fac- 
tory tour. Visits were also organized 
to the Hungarian border. There were 
from eight to 12 bus trips daily to 
the “murder frontier,” and Western 
and Asian delegates duly 
appalled by the visible manifesta- 
tions of the Iron Curtain—the 
barbed wire entanglements, mine- 
fields, watch-towers with searchlights 
and machine-guns. 

Three movie houses played “mo- 


were 


By Friedrich Katscher 


tion pictures without censorship” 
and free of charge. Among the films 
shown were documentaries on the 
1953 East German uprising and the 
Hungarian Revolution, two films 
based on George Orwell’s novels, 
1984 and Animal Farm, and Ernst 
Lubitsch’s classic satire, Ninotchka. 
Four free jazz concerts—advertised 
with the slogan, “Music Knows No 
Borders”—filled Vienna’s _ largest 
auditorium. 

Perhaps the lowest act perpetrated 
by the Communists was to spread 
word that the Austrian Government 
had suspended the right of political 
asylum for the duration of the Festi- 
val and would arrest and return any 
refugee. The Vienna Daily News at 
once refuted this lie and quoted an 
official of the Austrian Ministry of 
Interior to the effect that “Austria is 
a free country and offers asylum to 
any political refugee.” Two days after 
the Festival closed, the Ministry an- 
nounced that three East European 
youths who had come to the Festival 
—a Czech metal grinder, a Rumanian 
music student and a Hungarian music 
student—have asked for asylum, 
which was, of course, granted. 

On balance, it would seem that 
more was gained than lost by al- 
lowing the Communists to hold their 
Festival here. In the free atmosphere 
of this city, Communist supervisors 
were unable to keep control over all 
the participants from non-Commu- 
nist countries. They won few new 
adherents and undoubtedly lost some, 
especially among the Iron Curtain 
youths who had their first breath of 
a free society and their first glimpse 
of its products. Though it would be 
self-deception to maintain that the 
Communists were wholly unsuccess- 
ful, it will probably be a long time 
before they stage another such rally 
in a Western city. 





Problems of German unity and nuclear armaments dominate Hamburg parley 


Socialist International Meets 


HAMBURG 
HE DELEGATES OF 38 countries 
—representing 11 million So- 
cialist party members—met in this 
city last month for the annual Con- 
gress of the Socialist International. 
Their interest was focused on three 
major issues: the future of Germany. 
the problems of nuclear armament. 
and the relations between developed 
and underdeveloped countries. 

On the first issue. the Hamburg 
delegates issued a manifesto indi- 
cating unanimous opposition to any 
appeasement of the Soviet Union and 
a refusal to yield to Russian demands 
in Berlin. According to the mani- 
festo, the only solution of the Berlin 
problem lies in the reunification of 
Germany as a free and democratic 
nation. (The timing of this declara- 
tion is interesting to note, for it 
came at the very moment the Geneva 
negotiations were about to be re- 
Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev was on his way to an 
official visit to Poland.) 


sumed and 


As to the future relations of a 
unified Germany with the rest of 
Europe, however, there was no 
unanimous agreement. In what was 
probably the most important speech 


Hugh 


Gaitskell. leader of Britain’s Labor 


delivered at the Congress, 
party. suggested that the Western 
itself 
“non-alignmeni 


powers and West Germany 
should 


policy” for a unified Germany. Gait 


accept a 


skell argued that this proviso, which 
would bar a united Germany from 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
would be the best way to 
achieve the actual reunification of 
the two Germanys, the paramount 
goal of the Western world. 

While the West German Socialists. 


tion, 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


as well as most other delegations, 
voiced support of this position, some 
delegates from NATO countries did 
not. The niost articulate opposition 
came from the French, who rejected 
the demilitarization of Germany and 
who stated that after reunification 
the German people should have the 
right to join whatever military al- 
liance they want—which, of course, 
means NATO. No resolution of this 
disagreement emerged. 

Gaitskell also figured importantly 
in the discussion of nuclear arma- 


GAITSKELL: NON-ALIGNMENT POLICY 


ments. He urged that the manvfac- 
ture and possession of nuclear weap- 
ons be limited to the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and that in 
order to avoid the spread of atomic 
weapons and their use by irrespon- 
sible dictators of small countries, a 
“non-nuclear club” of all the other 
countries should be formed. 

Again, the French Socialists op- 
posed this position, possibly because 


France’s first A-bomb is about to } 
completed and the prestige its pos 
session entails is deeply felt amon 
the French people. The best th 
French delegation could offer, i 
order to meet Gaitskell half way, was 
a ban on nuclear tests for a two. 
year period, at the end of whici 
individual countries should be free 
to return to their own initiative on 
atomic arms if no general agreef 
ment on disarmament had _ been 
reached. 

The final issue of the conferencef 
also featured the opposition of the 
French delegates. The Congres 
resolution on relations between de 
veloped and underdeveloped cow: 
tries was couched in very general 
terms, since the French would agre 
to no resolution which attacked their 
position in Algeria. The document 
that emerged stated merely thaf 
Democratic Socialism will continue 
its fight against all forms of exploit 
tion of man by man and againsi al ; 
forms of colonialist and capitalitf 
operation. 

A clear picture of the future 0! 
the Socialists was given by Oscar 
Pollak. who analyzed what he called 
achieve 


ment.” The many gains made by the 


“the disappointment of 


workers in the past 50 years and the 
almost incredible 


their economic and social standar’ 


improvement ° 


of living in many Western countries 
he said, have. dimmed their & 
thusiasm and faith in Socialism. Ani 
Pollak was not alone in warning the 
Congress that today’s Socialist figh! 
against capitalism is not the fight 
50 years ago, and that new goal 
and new methods must be found it 
order to carry out this fight succes 


fully. 
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THE CASE AGAINST 
THE DEATH PENALTY 


out to be By Hugo Adam Bedau 
> Its pos 
It among hence that we may as well take the _—_ groups, bills have been debated this 


»f which 


be free 


()' THURSDAY, JUNE 4, a Phila- 
delphia high school student 
confessed to strangling a neighbor’s 
three-year old daughter after she “re- 
sisted his advances.” “I did it.” he 
confessed to the police, “I did it. I 
don’t know why. Something just came 


one road that will protect us against 
repetitions: This may involve special, 
thoughtful, even lenient handling.” 
This attitude, the repudiation of 
legal vengeance and the demand for 
rehabilitative punishments, runs head- 


year in the legislatures of California. 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Washington, 
which would affect capital punish- 
ment in several ways: by repealing 





iative on over me that I can’t explain.” The on into the conviction that only a few it for some or all crimes, by suspend- 
il agree next day, an extraordinary letter, writ- offenders can be rehabilitated, and ing it temporarily, by making it op- 


































ad been 


tional rather than mandatory, or by 
creating special legislative commis- 


ten by Anatol Holt, the father of the __ that, in any case, society is under no 


dead child, was widely reported in obligation whatever to give any crim- 


nference® the press. This letter expressed a view __ inal “special, thoughtful, even lenient _sions to study the issue. 
1 of the of crime, punishment and the nature handling.” This clash of attitudes Yet legal vengeance, at least so far 


/ongres & of man which, for all its sense and has once again thrust itself upon us as it is embodied in the death penalty, 


veen de simplicity, too few people seem to through the current national move- is by means in universal disrepute. 
d cout: share. Among other things, Holt said, ment for the abolition of the death Quite the contrary. Not one of these 
genera ® “Had I caught the boy in the act, I _ penalty. abolition, moratorium or study-com- 
ld agret would have wished to kill him. Now Within the past year, Delaware re- _ mission bills has become Jaw. In New 


ced their 
ocument 
ly that 
continue 


York, even with the support of New 
York County’s District Attorney 
Frank Hogan, the attempt to make 
the death sentence optional for first- 


pealed all its capital statutes, and 
Alaska and Hawaii, neither of which 
has had the death penalty since 1957, 
have been admitted to the Union. 
Opposition to capital punishment has 
been declared by a number of religi- 


that there is no undoing what is done, 
| l only wish to help him. Let no feel- 
ing of cave-man vengeance influence 
us, Let us rather help him who did so 

| human a thing.” 
This advice may seen unduly senti- 
| mental. But is the alternative any less 
s0? Justice Curtis Bok of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Supreme Court writes in his 
current book, Star 
“Hatred, malice and vengeance are 


ae degree murder lost in the Assembly 
by two votes. In Ohio, Governor 
Michael DiSalle sent a special mes- 
sage to the legislature recommending 


abolition, but without avail. 


ainsi all 
apitalis ous and secular organizations (the 
American Baptist Convention, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Nation- 


al Association of Social Workers, 


iture of 
y Oscar 


e called 


Wormwood: 
ARDLY anyone, of course, openly 


achieve the worst forms of sentimentality.... Americans for Democratic Action and defends legal vengeance as a 
» by the ; 


social policy, least of all in the state 
legislatures. Rather, the defense of 
the death penalty ostensibly consists 
in a variety of powerful moral and 
sociological arguments. Most of these 


United Presbyterian Church of Amer- 
ica). Not even in the 1840s, when 
the anti-gallows movement swept up 
and down the Eastern seaboard, have 
we seen anything quite like this. 


Vengeance will get us nowhere, be- 
and the 


vent 3 
tandar! & 
untries. 


cause, like war, it begets only more 
Vengeance. This is a mature idea and 
hot easy to achieve, as we may have 
to watch with acquiescence the mur- 
derer of a child, perhaps our own, 
go lightly punished. It is an unsenti- 
mental idea, as it calls upon us also 
to admit that life or destroyed prop- 
; erty cannot be restored, no matter 

how much vengeance is wreaked, and 


eir el 
m. And 
‘ing the 
st figh! 
fight o! 
y goals 
und it 
SUCCESS 


arguments can be found in the re- 
marks of four of the legislators who 
opposed abolition on the floor of 
the New jersey Assembly last April 
6, during the debate on the Haines- 
Stepacoff bill to replace capital pun- 
ishment by a mandatory prison term 
of no less than 30 years for the crimes 
of treason, first-degree murder, kid- 


Nominally in charge, but often only 
quite remotely, is the American 
League to Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment. Its greatest support has been 
found within the ranks of the Society 
of Friends, who for three centuries 
have fought for penal reforms in Eng- 
land and America. Largely through 
the combined efforts of these two 
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napping for ransom, and assault on 
a high government official. 

After Assemblyman David Stepa- 
coff opened the debate with an im- 
passioned summary of the bill’s 


merits, it fell to the next speaker, As- 
semblyman Paul Salzburg of Atlantic 
City, to present the main arguments 
against the bill. First of all, he said, 
“Stepacoff says we don't have the 
right to take a life. The law says you 
have the right if you catch someone 
raping your wife or burglarizing 
your house.” Second, “The State does 
not snuff out a life. The man who 
commits murder with malice afore- 
thought forfeits his own life.” Third, 
abolishing the death penalty “would 
encourage the murder of policemen 
and aid in the creation of riots and 
murders within prisons, since long- 
time prisoners would have nothing 
to lose by shooting their guards.” 
Fourth, “What is to prevent gangsters 
from New York and Pennsylvania 
from luring people into this state and 
murdering them when they know they 
won't be executed?” 

Does the state have a moral right 
to take life as a punishment? There 
is a kind of futility in debating this 
question: Obviously, the state has, 
or can have, a legal right to do so. So 
the question here really amounts to 
whether this legal right can be made 
a moral one by analogy with justifi- 
able homicide, as Assemblyman Salz- 
burg evidently wanted to imply. But 
under common law, homicide is justi- 
fiable only where no less drastic meas- 
ure suffices to prevent a criminal as- 
sault; furthermore, the burden of 
proof in court rests on him who 
claims to have killed justifiably. The 
analogy requires, therefore, that the 
state does not have the right to take 
the life of a criminal unless it proves 
that the criminal is such a menace 
that his death alone preserves public 
safety. 

But, in fact, the contrary has been 
proved. The vast proportion of all 
capital offenders, including most of 
those who have been executed, could 
eventually be paroled without endan- 
gering society. They are being paroled 








safely every day. In New Jersey, be- 
tween 1949 and 1958, 117 “lifers” 
had been released on parole and only 
four of these had been found guilty 
of another crime of violence (in no 
case a murder). Such a record of 
parole success is typical. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, between 1945 
and 1954, 342 men convicted of first- 
degree murder had been paroled and 
only nine convicted of another felony 
(in one case, second-degree murder) . 
As for those who cannot be paroled, 
they can easily be kept under maxi- 
mum security, if necessary. 

In the face of such facts, it is not 
surprising that the 1958 Massachu- 
setts Special Commission on the Death 
Penalty asserted: “Unless they can 
establish that the death penalty does, 
in fact, protect other lives at the ex- 
pense of one, there is no moral justi- 
fication for the state to ‘take life.’ ” 

Does the murderer, however, really 
“forfeit his own life”? We know that 
very few murderers do in fact forfeit 
their lives for their crimes—no more 
than two out of every hundred. Fur- 
thermore, even if one did consent to 
the doctrine of “a life for a life.” he 
would have to look elsewhere to justi- 
fy the death penalty for treason, kid- 
napping, rape, narcotics peddling and 
other crimes. If the primary reason 
for executing murderers is the prin- 
ciple of retaliation, why can’t reten- 
tionists and abolitionists get together 
over the repeal of all capital statutes 
save for murder? The answer is too 
obvious. Advocates of the death pen- 
alty trot out “a life for a life” when 
it serves their purpose, and they ig- 
nore it when it doesn’t. 

A more plausible defense for the 
death penalty can be made on the hy- 
pothesis that if it were abolished, 
criminals would assault the police 
more readily than they now do, and 
that convicted capital offenders would 
not hesitate to commit murder in 
police and prison officials in the nine 
ever, show a regrettable lack of curi- 
osity about what actually happens, 
according to the experience of the 
police and prison officials in the nine 
abolition states in this country (not 









to mention the 30 or so foreign m 

tions which have no capital laws), 
It was pointed out to the Canadia 

Parliament in 1955, during its inves 





and 

















tigation of capital punishment, thy y" 
“in the United States . . . it is quit : 
clear that . . . assaults with intent t pb . 
kill . . . occur more frequently jy " 
prisons in states which have the death = 
penalty than they do in those which ig 
do not. It is of some interest also t 
note that four out of the six state A 
which do [not] have capital punish | duc 
ment for murder were among thos ws 
having no assaults with intention to} ,. 
ae 4 ; clai 
kill.” It was further pointed out that fe 
in this country, the rate of fatal at kid 
tacks on the police in states without a 
the death penalty was slightly lowe 
than in death-penalty states, In other a 
words, this version of the argument yo 
from deterrence—usually regarded af ] ; 
the strongest rational basis for capi: pa 
tal punishment—is not supported hf 





evidence, but by ignorance. (Or by 
indifference or disbelief: Assembly. 
man Salzburg and all his legislative ,; 
colleagues had been appraised of thes 
facts well in advance of the debate, 

To some New Jersey observers, the 








argument from deterrence must have 





been irresistible when Assemblyman 





Salzburg went so far as to threaten 
that the Garden State would become 
an abattoir for gangland murdens§ 
from across the Hudson and the Dele: 
ware, Although it is not much of @ 
consolation to the victim and his rele: 
tives to have him murdered at home 
rather than in a neighboring abolition 








state, no one wants to see any state 





turned into a “dumping ground” for 
the victims of out-of-state killers. Ye 






is it really likely to happen? It hasn' 
happened anywhere so far. Rhode 

Island, for instance, is surrounded by § 
death penalty states (Connecticut ani 
Massachusetts) ,-yet, according to its 
police officials when they testified be 
fore the Massachusetts Special Com 
mission on the Death Penalty, nothin 
of this sort has ever happened. Why 
hasn’t it happened? Probably because 
professional killers, although they 
prefer the risk of prison to the risk 
of execution, never run a very greal 
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risk of being apprehended, convicted 
and executed. Unless the police and 
the prosecutors in death penalty juris- 
dictions become substantially more 
dficient than they have ever been 
in the past, there never will be any 
pressing need for gangsters to trans- 
port their victims into abolition 


states. 


DIFFERENT version of the argu- 
A ment from deterrence was pro- 
dueed in the New Jersey debate by 
Assemblyman John Davis. He 
daimed that the death penalty must 
be an effective deterrent because 
kidnappings decreased after the Fed- 
eral “Lindbergh Law” in 1932 im- 
posed the death penalty for kid- 
napping. Support for this argument 
was presented later by Assemblyman 
John Wilson. Relying on a_news- 
paper report, he said that last March 
an escaped convict from a Southern 
prison released his hostages before 


the crossed the state line because 
_ kidnapping was a capital crime in the 
jnext state, and, after his capture. 


“he told the police he feared the 
electric chair.” 

There is no way of knowing if 
the Lindbergh Law has been an ef- 


fective deterrent, because there is no 


data on the volume of kidnapping 
prior to the enactment of the Law. 
In implying the contrary, Assembly- 
man Davis was quite misleading. 
Moreover, the real teeth of this law 
lie not so much in the severity of its 
penalties as in the certainty of its 
enforcement. The Lindbergh Law 
provides the death penalty only when 
the kidnapper has killed his victim; 


‘Nationally, there has been a_ total 


of only 16 executions out of 808 
convicted kidnappers since 1932. But 
J. Edgar Hoover reported to Con- 
gress in 1957 that “the FBI has in- 
vestigated a total of 524 major kid- 
napping cases and has solved all but 
two.” 

Yet the effectiveness of capital 
Punishment as a deterrent is not as 
Vital a question as whether the death 
Penalty is a better deterrent than 
imprisonment, and whether it is the 
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only effective way to combat certain 
types of crime. As for the alleged 
deterrent efficacy of the death penalty 
for murder, it is one of the common- 
places of criminology that nowhere 
in the world has abolition ever been 
followed by an increase in homicides. 
The final argument against the 
New Jersey bill came from Assembly- 
woman Mildred Hughes. (With As- 
semblyman Wilson, she was also co- 
sponsoring a bill to turn certain 
sexual offenses into capital crimes, 
in order, she said, “to protect the 
women of the state.” This worthy 
end was to be achieved with a bill 
which provided, among other things, 
that a 16-year-old boy could be put 
to death for the “attempt” to “carnal- 
ly abuse”—which is not rape—a girl 
under 12, even with her consent! ) 
In her plea, she complained that 
supporters of the Haines-Stepacoff 
bill were guilty of “maudlin sym- 
pathy” for a murderer, since they 
expressed more concern for him than 
for his victim. She did not clarify 
how our current practice of killing 
murderers expresses a more suitable 
kind of sympathy for the victim. 
Sympathy aside. her 
focused on the repeal of the death 
penalty for Death for 
traitors, she insisted, was fitting (at 
least she didn’t claim it was a deter- 
rent) : 
“are called on to die for their coun- 
try, traitors should die for their 
crimes.” This tidy parallelism may 
seem appropriate: undoubtedly, trai- 


argument 


treason. 


Since American servicemen 


tors are willing to run the risk of 
death. But is parallelism for paral- 
lelism’s sake a good reason for killing 
anyone? 

A superior guide for the handling 
of traitors can be found in the Hague 
Convention, to which our nation is 
a signatory and which specifically 
proscribes shooting prisoners. Once 
enemy soldiers have been captured 
and disarmed, they no longer present 
enough of a threat to warrant being 
killed. But a convicted traitor surely 
presents even less of a threat. Why, 
then, should we allow on the home 
front under civil law that which in- 


ternational agreement has long agu 
outlawed on the battlefield? 

Furthermore, by keeping traitors 
alive, we might learn something. The 
execution of Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg, for instance, and of any 
others like them in the future, de- 
prives us of an opportunity to pene- 
trate the dark recesses of a certain 
cast of mind and character. Would 
we ever have begun to understand 
mental illness if we had not stopped 
killing the insane? 


Bia arguments advanced in New 
Jersey this spring in defense of 
the ancient practice of killing as a 
punishment achieved their purpose. 
After more than two hours of debate, 
the Haines-Stepacoff bill was de- 
feated 30 to 19 (with 11 abstentions). 
Yet could it really have been these 
arguments—a confusing tangle of 
fiction, fallacy and falsehood—which 
caused this defeat, and the others 
like it? Behind the indifference to 
the whole issue, the ignorance on 
the facts, and the invalidity of the 
arguments, lie the all-too-human fear 
and frustration, hatred and malice, 
which find a socially acceptable out- 
let in our repressive penal policies. 
The death penalty, like nothing 
else, is the dying symbol of this at- 
titude. It is now used so sparingly in 
this country that it is unnecessary 
and absurd, I have been told, to 
press for its outright abolition. Per- 
haps. Last year, only 48 persons were 
executed, a record low, in only 15 
states for only three crimes (murder, 
rape, armed robbery). There are now 
only about 150 more men awaiting 
execution in our prisons. Two hun- 
dred is not a large number. Yet what 
kind of blunted, atrophied sensibility 
does it take to accept with com- 
placency the deaths of 200 men? 
How can we accept the responsibility 
for putting 200 people to death by 
asphyxiation, strangulation and high- 
voltage broiling, without having the 
faintest idea what good it does? 
This is the real absurdity; it is not 
too much to expect that we will short- 
ly come to our senses and stop it. 
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A Diary of Poland’s Tragedy 


Warsaw in Chains. 
By Stefan Korbonski. 
Macmillan. 319 pp. $6.00. 


In Cracow, on November 4, 1945, 
a vast throng marched behind the 
coffin of the beloved peasant and 
woodcutter, Wincenty Witos, the 
grand old man of the Polish Peasant 
party. Stifled sobs could be heard 
through the solemn funeral chants. 
On the speakers’ platform on historic 
Market Place there appeared Bole- 
slaw Bierut. 

“A dead silence fell on the Market 
Place,” Stefan 
his journal for that day. “Everyone 


Korbonski wrote in 


realized the tragic implications of 
this spectacle. The former Premier 
of the government that in 1920 re- 
pelled the Bolshevik 


Poland was being eulogized by a 


invasion of 


Soviet agent, one the new invasion 
had set over Poland, calling him her 
President. 

“Hatred burst from the crowd like 
a flame, hatred unexpressed by any 
movement or cry, but striking at 
Bierut by the tense silence, amidst 
which his hypocritical phrases rang 
hollow. . . . The crowd had only one 
thought: Witos in the coffin, Bierut 
on the podium. . . .” 

On December 7, 1945, the journal 
recorded: “The massacre is in full 
swing. The country reminds one in- 
creasingly of a slaughterhouse.” 
Korbonski then described the wave 
of murders of opponents of the Mos- 
cow-made regime in many towns. 
“Some cases indicate,” he wrote, 
“that the security officials intend to 
let the population know that they 
are the murderers. The purpose of 
this is easily guessed—to arouse fear 
of the security police and to establish 
terror as the basis of the regime. . . 
As a result the population has 4 
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hellish fear of the security police 
and hates it even more.” 

March 25, 1946: “We witness an 
exceptional phenomenon—Poland’s 
longing for the West and everything 
Western. 


draws tremendous crowds; one must 


Every American movie 
stand in line for hours to get a 
ticket or buy it from an intermediary. 
Motion pictures from the East arouse 
mirth, and many spectators don’t 
bother to see them through to the 


end. 

“Some time ago the greatest 
popularity was enjoyed by a news- 
reel of the Yalta Conference, but 
this was only because when Stalin 
was seen extending his hand to 
Roosevelt, the whole house yelled, 
‘Give me your wrist-watch!’ This 
was followed by laughs, hisses and. 
occasionally, checking of identifica- 
tion cards by the police.” 

On December 28, 1946, there was 
a reception to mark the first anniver- 
sary of Femina, a beauty parlor 
started by Korbonski’s wife, Zosia, 
which had become the most fashion- 
able in Warsaw. It was, he wrote, 
“like a battlefield on which the War- 
saw ladies fought stubbornly with 
the new regime for the preservation 
of their city’s pre-war elegance.” 
Good grooming somehow seemed a 
gesture of defiance, 
“dumpy Soviet Amazons” of the 
foreign rulers symbolized the new 
era. The Femina seemed, to its man- 


because the 


agement and clients, “a real bastion 
in the struggle with the regime.” 
These are random citations from 
Warsaw in Chains, an account of 28 
of the earliest months of Poland’s 
enslavement by the Kremlin. It is 


in the form of a diary, at once per. 
sonal and political, by the man who 
headed the underground Polish State 


during the Nazi occupation and then, f 
as second only to Stanislaw Miko. § 
lajczyk in the Peasant party leader. 
ship, openly and courageously op- § 
posed the new occupation. His story § 
runs from July 26, 1945, when he § 
was released from a Soviet prison, § 
to November 14, 1947, when he had § 


found freedom and 


Sweden after a desperate last-minute § 
v 


escape. 


I had opened the book as a matter f 
of duty, with the intention of merely f 


rifling and tasting its pages. So much 
has been published about the ordeal 
of Poland, the brutality of the Red 
puppets, the 


masses, that one shies away from yet ¥ 
another rehearsal of the tragedy. But f 


I found myself engrossed and ff 
fascinated, and read the book to 
the end. 


It is thrice-told history, but his f 


tory so personalized, intimate, suf: 


fused by the emotions of the time f 


that it comes alive on every page 
To know that Poland was then being 


bound in chains, that it went through 
a period of hypocritical coalition, F 
that the grim farce ended in total [ 
oppression is one thing—to watch the ] 


process through the eyes of an it 
telligent participant in its events who 
also has a gift for writing is some 
thing else. 

Mikolajezyk, on arriving in his 
native land from London, was greet: 
ed by enthusiastic demonstrations. 
Because he came with the blessings 
of the United States and Britain, 
optimism ran high. It seemed il 
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logical and humanly inconceivable 
that the great democracies, in their 
time of triumph over one police 
state, would permit their Polish ally 
to be swallowed by another police 
state. 

Korbonski’s diary barely touches 
on this theme, but for an American 
reader it runs through the book by 
implication, as it were. His aware- 
ness of American complicity in the 
crime tends to italicize the entries 
which reflect the ordinary Polish 
citizen’s faith in his great overseas 
friend—the faith that was to be so 
totally betrayed. U.S. Embassy of- 
ficials of Polish extraction, one en- 
try shows, were enormously popular 
and had constantly to parry the 


© heart-breaking question, “When are 


the Americans coming?” 

Korbonski, like the Polish Peasant 
party, continued the struggle as long 
as there was a margin of hope. His 
detailed report on the phony elec- 
tion and on the sessions of the first 
Diet in which his party still played 
a bold but futile role will be especial- 
ly interesting to serious students of 
the history of the time. 

For the 
fascination is often in passages that 
are politically less significant but 
humanly touching. Not all Poles are 


average reader, the 


| heroes. Some who had fought superb- 


ly against the Nazis succumbed to 


| sheer fatigue and hopelessness when 


the Kremlin took over. Again and 


| again we see once strong men turned 


into willing puppets. But we also see 
men, even a few who are technically 
Communists, risking their lives to 
help the cause. 

It was through a friendly Com- 
munist, in fact, that Korbonski 
learned of his scheduled arrest— 
this at a time when virtually all 
roads to escape had been doubly 
blocked. The story of his flight, under 
the very eyes of the Red Gestapo, 
is the climax of this book. But an 
Epilogue provides one of the best 
short accounts that I have seen any- 
where of the Poznan uprising and the 
events of October 1956. Warsaw in 
Chains is a first-rate book. 
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Technique of Revolution 


The Seizure of Political Power. 
By Feliks Gross. 


Philosophical Library. 398 pp. $6.00. 


EVER SINCE THE French Revolu- 
tion, the struggle for power and the 
violent seizure of government has 
been a favorite subject of historians 
and political scientists. A valuable 
contribution to this branch of knowl- 
edge is Feliks Gross’ The Seizure of 
Political Power, a serious analysis 
of the technique of revolutions, ex- 
amined in the light of the outstand- 
ing revolutionary events of the last 
150 years. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
three major periods of revolutionary 
conflict: pre-Communisi revolt in 
Russia from 1825 to 1917; Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics from 1917 
to 1956, including both the strug- 
gles for power within the USSR and 
the seizure of control in the satellites; 
and the Chinese Revoluiion. Gross 
distinguishes four main types of vio- 
lent transfer of power: revolutions 
from the bottom, such as the Russian 
Revolution of February-March 1917; 
revolutions from the top, such as the 
attempted seizure of power by the 
military conspiracy of the December- 
ists in 1825; combinations of revolu- 
tions from above and uprisings from 
below, such as the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion of October-November 1917 and 
the Fascist, Nazi and Peronist re- 
volts between 1922 and 1944; and 
palace revolutions, a number of 
which have taken place in Russia 
since the death of Stalin. 

Although Gross points to several 
factors important for the under- 
standing of political 
leading to revolutions — social and 
economic conditions and the person- 
alities of the leaders of the move- 
ment — he is primarily concerned 
with the theory of social actions, 
with the strategy and tactics of revo- 
lutionary movements and with the 
consolidation of power. 


movements 


Reviewed by Max Nomad 


Author, “Rebels and Renegades,” 
“Apostles of Revolution” 


One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book deals with the 
Chinese Communist revolution. Gross 
quotes long passages from an appeal 
by the Chinese Communist party 
which show its great interest in ab- 
sorbing large numbers of intellec- 
tuals and semi-intellectuals into the 
fold. The entire history of Mao Tse- 
tung’s campaign proves incontrover- 
tibly that, for all his Marxian “pro- 
letarian” verbiage, his movement 
won because, as Gross puts it, “the 
Communists offered the Asian intel- 
lectuals a goal and a social role.” In 
practice, of course, this “goal and 
social role” meant that the educated 
and semi-educated déclassés seized 
the important, administrative jobs 
while the peasantry, with whom they 
had accomplished the revolution, got 
nothing. 

It is a pity that Gross neglected 
to point out the reason Mao could 
win the complete support of the 
peasantry, while Chiang Kai-shek 
saw his peasant soldiers persistently 
deserting to the Reds. The explana- 
tion is quite simple, and has often 
been pointed out by certain liberal 
members of the U.S. Government: 
Chiang, unlike Mao, refused to make 
concessions to the peasants by re- 
lieving them of their debt burden. 
It was Chiang’s stubborn solidarity 
with the financial that 
worked directly into Mao’s hands 
and added 600 million siaves to the 
Soviet orbit. Gross also fails to 
make sufficiently clear the fact that 
the struggle in China was basically 
a conflict between the starving and 
unemployed lower-middle class _in- 
tellectuals and _ semi-intellectuals 
(largely college graduates and under- 
graduates) who supported the peas- 
ants on the one hand, and the office- 
holders and Army generals who were 


interests 
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allied with the bankers and big mer- 
chants on the other. 

Yet elsewhere Gross shows very 
clearly how this sort of disregard 
of the interests of the peasantry in- 
evitably results in the defeat of the 
rebels who are striving for power. 
A classical example is the attitude of 
the Polish peasants, who, during the 
insurrection of 1863, at first helped 
the rebels against the Tsarist regime, 
then switched their support to their 
“hereditary” enemy, the Russians, 
as soon as the latter freed the peas- 
ants and gave them the land. This 
was the very concession which the 
Polish rebels, mostly petty noble- 
men who hoped for aid from Napo- 
leon III, refused to make to the peas- 
ants. 

In his conclusion, Gross deals with 
the role of those whom he calls the 
“Catalinarians,” the “young power- 
hungry intellectuals and their fellow 
travelers who are dissatisfied and 
unable to find emplovment.” Con- 
sidering that the term “Catalinarian” 
is as a rule used in a deprecatory 
sense by the sated “ins” against the 
hungry “outs.” it might have been 
more appropriate to refer to this 
group as the “déclassés.” the term 
which the great 19th century rebels, 
such as Blanqui and Bakunin, used. 

When he goes on to consider the 
problems of democracy, Gross, though 


defender of 


methods, is stumped by ihe implica- 


a staunch democratic 
tions of democratic majority rule. 
“The democratic concept of legiti- 
macy,” the 
concept of majority rule. The prin- 


he says, “is based on 
ciples of freedom, however. guarantee 
the rights of dissenting minorities. 
. .. The majority, in times of emo- 
tional tensions, may accept totali- 
tarian ideas; it may decide to destroy 
... What if a 


majority votes to expel Protestants 


or expel all dissenters. 


or Catholics, or to exterminate Jews, 
or to abolish civil rights? What, 
then. is the minority to do? Recap- 
ture their rights by force or violence? 
Submit like sheep to the majority 
will?” 


Gross feels that an escape from 
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this cruel dilemma is to be found in 
“an advance toward economic democ- 
racy,’ toward a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income. There is no 
doubt that such a remedy may allay 
the tensions resulting in the majority 
giving its support to totalitarian 
rabble-rousers, but what is to be done 
when it is already too laie, and when 
the enemies of the liberty have al- 
ready won power in a “democratic” 
way? 
It is 
crammed with facts should include 
For example, 


inevitable that a book so 


some inexactitudes. 


George Sorel, the author of Refle. 


tions on Violence, was ot ay 
anarcho-syndicalist, but a philoso. 
pher propounding in a very unortho. 


dox way some of the ideas of revoly. 
tionary syndicalism; the spy Azey 
was not the “leader of the revolution. 
party,” but the head of the 
terrorist branch of the Social Reyo. 
lutionary Party. 


ary 


However, these oversights notwith. f 
standing, the book constitutes a very 


valuable addition both to contem. 


porary history and to the sociology 


of revolutionary movements. 





A Nixon Photograph 


Richard Nixon: 

A Political and Personal Portrait. 
By Earl Mazo. 

Harper. 309 pp. $3.95. 


THIs BOOK, within a week of its 
publication, inspired the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States to deliver 
one of his dissenting opinions, not 
from the bench but at the bar— 
of a Washington cocktail party. Other 
judges, not of law but of letters. had 
already praised Earl Mazo for an 
outstanding 
temporary history and _ biography, 


contribution to  con- 
in the best tradition of thorough, ob- 
jective American journalism. But 
after the two Earls—Warren and 
Mazo—met for the first time at a 
party, Clark Mollenhoff, of the 
Cowles quoted Chief 
Justice Warren as saying to Mazo: 


newspapers, 


“T do not like it when you use me, 
when you use this book, to step on 
my head—to go over my body to 
promote Nixon.” And when Mazo 
began to defend himself, the Chief 
Justice asserted: “You are a damned 
liar. It is a dishonest attempt to pro- 
mote Nixon.” 

The two men, according to Mazo, 
finally parted on good terms after 
the Chief Justice admitted that he 
had read only the parts of the book 
that had appeared in Look magazine. 
Perhaps, as Mazo argued at the time, 
the Chief Justice would not have 


Reviewed by Quincy Howe 
ABC news commentator; author, 


“A World History of Our Own Times” 


handed down a judicial decision 
based on anything short of the full 
record. But it does seem that a re 





sponsible reporter must stand by § 
what a responsible magazine pub- § 


lishes over his name. 


To this reader of both versions of § 
the Nixon story, the difficulty goes 
deeper. Without casting any asper } 


sions on the Chief Justice’s judicial f 


R 


integrity or on Mazo’s journalistic f 
integrity, it still seems possible to § 
suggest—even to insist—that some f 
thing more than thorough, objective [ 


reporting is needed to do full justice 
to the career, to date, of Vice Presi 
dent Nixon. Moreover, somebody has 
subtitled Mazo’s biography a portrait 
not a photograph. 

During the year and more thé 
Mazo spent preparing this book, ht 


aR A SSS PORES or een ate bso 


interviewed almost 300 persons wh 


have had close associations wit! 


Nixon throughout his career. The 


Vice President submitted himself to § 


frequent, detailed, extensive inter 


views. Mazo also talked to the met} 


and women who taught Nixon # 
school and college, to his fellov 
townsfolk in Whittier, California, 
members of his family, to his politied 
associates and his political rivals 
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f paradoxes spring, 


Democrats and Republicans—Thomas 
E. Dewey and Adlai Stevenson, Her- 
bert Brownell and Harold Stassen, 
John Foster Dulles and Jerry Voorhis. 
Mazo also quotes Nixon’s critics and 
admirers with fine impartiality. 
Having undertaken this enormous 
labor, having weighed and presented 
the evidence, Mazo has relied pri- 
marily on his gifts as a narrator 
rather than upon his analytical 
powers, and in like manner has 
stressed the excitement rather than 
the significance of Nixon’s career. 
The most valuable pages of this 
reveal new _ informa- 
tion on Nixon’s personal relations 
with President Eisenhower, Herbert 
Hoover, Dewey, Dulles, Warren, 
Stassen and Joe McCarthy. The most 


b readable pages deal with Nixon’s 


campaigning, with the Hiss case, and 


} with the Vice President’s trip to 
© Latin America. How those episodes 


lecision @ “ded the reader already knows, but 


he full f 


| What he does not do is to pass any 


Mazo brings them to life again. 


judgment of his own on the Nixon 
story, to date, or even to suggest 
some possible future alternatives. 
Here Mazo does less than justice 
both to himself and to Nixon. “Com- 


) plexity of character is not unusual 
| among important men,” writes Mazo 
on his opening page. “But Nixon is 


singularly complex, a paradoxical 


F combination of qualities that bring 


to mind Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 


| Harry Truman, and Joe McCarthy.” 
p Nonsense. All of us consist of masses 


of paradoxes. In Nixon’s case, these 
in part, from the 
between his political and 
personal aspects. His family life has 
brought him as much happiness as 
his political life has brought him 


contrast 


| success. His public activities do not 


Provide an outlet for private frustra- 
tions. He takes—or at any rate pro- 
claims—a fatalistic view of his own 
political career. “What should happen 
will happen,” he says. 

The deeper Nixon paradox—more 
implicit than explicit in the Mazo 
biography—is that he seems like a 
kind of cross between William Whyte, 
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Jr.’s organization man and David 
Riesman’s inner-directed type. The 
Nixon career also recalls the classic 
contrast Clemenceau drew when he 
remarked that Poincaré knew every- 
thing and understood nothing, where- 
as Briand knew nothing and under- 
stood everything. Nixon falls into the 
Poincaré category, along with such 
fellow Republicans as Elihu Root, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Herbert 
Hoover, Robert A. Taft and Thomas 
E. Dewey. If candidates for the 
Presidency were selected on the basis 
of a competitive civil service ex- 
amination, Hoover—incidentally the 
only non-lawyer of the lot—would 
surely not have been the only one 
of these Republican worthies to have 
By the 
same token, Democrats tend to fall 
into the Briand category—William 
Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson 
(who did not equal even Senator 
Lodge as scholar or historian), Al 
Smith, Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman. 

What of 1960? Will Nelson Rocke- 
feller do to Nixon what Eisenhower 
did to Taft? Will Stevenson do to 
Nixon what Truman did to Dewey 
or will Nixon do to Kennedy what 
Hoover did to Smith? Endless pos- 
sibilities 


succeeded in his quest. 


suggest themselves, and 
while Mazo is too good a reporter 
to commit himself to any reading of 
the future, there is such a thing as 
carrying the do-it-yourself school of 
political analysis too far. 

A train of thought that had never 
occurred to this reader’s mind be- 
fore the Mazo biography came along 
is that the parallels and contrasts be- 
tween the careers of Richard Nixon 
and Alger Hiss throw more light on 
the Vice President than do com- 
parisons between Nixon and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Joe McCarthy or any- 
body else. Nixon, like Hiss, belongs 
to the genus eager beaver ameri- 
canus. “I never in my life wanted to 
be left behind,” Nixon has said of 
himself. Nor did Hiss. Both men 
came of God-fearing middle-class 
families of less than middle income. 
Both had unsuccessful fathers and 


ambitious mothers. Both became big 
wheels on different—very different— 
college campuses. Godless cynics on 
the eastern seaboard have used the 
word “Christer” to describe Alger 
Hiss. The expression, though infre- 
quently heard in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, fits the Vice President, too. 

Like Alger Hiss, Nixon doesn’t be- 
lieve in what he calls “fighting wind- 
mills.” He has no use for maverick 
Republicans of the George Norris- 
William Borah-Hiram Johnson type. 
As luck would have it, both Nixon 
and Hiss apple-polished their way 
into the good graces of John Foster 
Dulles. Murray Kempton, writing on 
the Hiss case, in his book, Part of 
Our Time, attributes the Hiss-Cham- 
bers friendship to the attraction of 
opposites—the romantic, bohemian 
Chambers and the practical. am- 
bitious Hiss—both Communists. but 
differently motivated. Nixon cannot 
withhold admiration from Chambers. 
who, in turn, writes warmly of Nixon 
in his autobiography. 

Alger Hiss, in the 1930s, chose— 
at least for a while—to advance his 
fortunes by associating himself with 
Stalinist Communism. Richard Nixon, 
a decade later, chose to advance his 
fortunes by associating himself with 
Eisenhower Republicanism. There are 
those who doubt that Hiss remained 
a loyal Communist after he moved 
into the higher reaches of the New 
Deal. There are those who doubt the 
purity of the Vice President’s Eisen- 
hower Republicanism. (There are 
also those who doubt the President’s 
own devotion to some of his prin- 
ciples of a few years ago.) Had 
Nixon never crossed Hiss’s path— 
or Hiss Nixon’s—their careers and 
the history of our times would have 
taken different courses. How dif- 
ferent? Because Earl Mazo has 
rigorously adhered to the highest 
standards of the objective reporter’s 
craft, he has raised many questions 
that would never have occurred to 
his readers without his aid. Perhaps 
the time has not yet come to answer 
them. but when it does Mazo has an 
unfulfilled duty to perform. 
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Memoirs 


Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter. 
By Simone de Beauvoir. 
W orld. 382 pp. $5.00. 


THE REPUTATION of 


Simone de Beauvoir- 


INFLATED 
as a novelist, 
not as the fearsomely erudite, fiercely 
embattled feminist philosopher of 
The Second Sex, or as a latter-day 
exegete of the Marquis de Sade, or 
as a once-over-lightly and catch-as- 
catch-can journalist dispensing high- 
minded misinformation on postwar 
America or Mao’s China—has _ puz- 
zled me more deeply wiih each new 
novel of hers that has appeared in 
After 
struggle to get through volumes like 
The Blood of Others, All Men Are 
Mortal and The 


latter, her longest, least readable 


this country. losing every 


Mandarins—the 


novel—I found my chronic Sunday- 
morning astonishment at American 
reviewing. as I slog through the 
Times Book Review, to be greater 
than ever. And I could account for 
some of the reverential respect paid 
Mile. de Beauvoir’s lame excursions 
into fiction only by the cynical 
thought that the reviewers had con- 
fused the lady’s 
achievements with that of her much- 
publicized and infinitely more gifted 
colleagues, Sartre and Camus. 


own  novelistic 


It was therefore with a wary and 
incredulous eye that I read late last 
year, in a literary communiqué from 
Paris, about her “remarkable new 
volume . . . Memoires d'une Jeune 
Fille Rangée . . . which ieads like a 
novel but is an autobiography, based 
on her private diary, of the con- 
formist first 21 years of her life.” 
Nonetheless, _ this 
seemed to intriguing 
chance to walk arm in arm with the 
formidable remembering of an equal- 


advance report 


promise an 


ly formidable bourgeois Paris up- 
bringing. necessarily more interest- 
ing than her leaden-weight and pedes- 
trian novels, and I felt that here, at 
last, I'd find some clue to the reputa- 
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of a Female Mandarin 


tion whose raison d’étre has escaped 
me so far. Surely an honestly per- 
sonal and passionate account of her 
childhood, adolescence and_ early 
maturity had to mean a livelier piece 
of work than that half-heartedly “fic- 
tionalized” roman a clef, The Man- 
darins, so much more clef than 
roman that without a gloss explana- 
tion of which name meant “Sartre.” 
which “Camus,” which “Koestler,” 
it was impossible to know or care 
about the story she was telling. 
Now the 


translated, and the unfortunate truth 


Memoires have been 
is that the report from Paris was a 
bit too 
Dutiful Daughter,” to use the English 


accurate — “Memoirs of a 


title, does indeed read like a novel— 
like a novel, that is, by Simone de 
Beauvoir. The curious contradiction 
in her talent has never been more 
evident—in a scholarly volume like 
The Second Sex she displayed a fierv, 
limber, shrewdly analytical style in 
the cause of woman’s freedom, the 
kind of prose that in the case of other 
writers one expect to find 
only in their novels,.but which Mlle. 
de Beauvoir has never shown in hers. 
As Norman Podhoretz trenchantly 


would 


put it some years ago, in a review 
of The Mandarins, “Mlle. de Beau- 
voir’s .. . real talent is for the manip- 
ulation of abstract ideas, not the ex- 
ploration of human relationships and 
the nuances of feeling. Her grasp 
of the concrete and the sensuous. . . 
is weak, her conception of character 

. static, her sense of drama... 
abstract.” Her undeniable ability to 
write with dramatic, intense origi- 
nality, in other words, fails her com- 
pletely where she needs it most—in 
novels, and in that literary form so 
close to fiction, the autobiography. 

It is a potentially fascinating story, 
however —that of a Frenchwoman 


Reviewed by Pearl Kazinf 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
“The New Yorker” 


born, in the 1900s. into a typically 
strait-laced and mean-spirited Pari. 
sian family, who remarkably ma.§ 
aged to free herself from that stifling 
incubus of the French bourgeoisie 
and attain intellectual and persona 
freedom only by dint of guts and aff 
lively, supple, receptive mind. It is, of 


course, one of the most challenging » 


if familiar, stories of modern liter. # 
ture, but Mlle. de Beauvoir has toli 
it so ineffectually, has made it sj 
top-heavy with banality, so cloggelfm 
with cliché discontents and _ predic 
able yearning, so totally devoid o 
even the slightest leavening touch 0! 
irony or humor about herself or any. 
one else, that. although one must off 
course admire the hard battle she 
fought and won, her account of it ha : 
so little individuality that it faikf 
entirely to become a moving ot 
touching saga. It is as though the 
book had only a villain — and a 
abstract villain at that, the middk 
class of modern France—but neither 
Although se 
grants Jean-Paul Sartre a_ certail 
heroic stature, he appears only in the 

last 50 or so pages of this long book 
and hardly has much room to moti 
around, heroically or otherwise. ff 


heroine nor _ hero. 


None of this is due to omission 0 
Mlle. de Beauvoir’s part—she leave 
out none of the essential facts or, fo 
that matter, the inessentials (“I wof 
born at four o’clock in the mort 
on the ninth of January, 1908,” te 
book starts out) about her fledgln 
and schoolgirl and jeune-fille a! 
chrysalis-philosopher years. The elde 
of two daughters, she grew up unde § 
the firm authority of a family 
flingly, mindlessly dedicated to bou' 
geois respectability, thrift, conve 
tionality, demanding of her a holier 
than-thou obedience to all the dest 
cated forms of social and perso! 
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propriety so typical of this diehard 
milieu. From the earliest sections of 
the book, Mile. de Beauvoir marshals 
page after page of evidence to prove 
how difficult it was to free herself 
rom this deadly clutch, and how 
only her sense of personal superiority 
time and again gave her the will to 
rebel. We are told with the utmost 
solemnity that from her earliest years, 
“I kept on growing and I realized 
that my fate was sealed: I was con- 
demned to be an outcast from child- 
» hood.” 

© In an attempt to make the young 
Simone credible to the reader, she 
admits how obediently she toed the 
virtuous line defined for her by her 
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n litera. 
has told 






parents. but hastens to add, “In 





le it s 

clogeed reality I refused to submit to any- 
, f body: I was. and I would always re- 

predict ; 





main, my own master.” Books were 
her only means of escape for a long 
time, particularly those her mother, 
scandalized. would snatch away be- 


void of 






touch of 





; cause they were “too old” for Simone 
| to be exposed to. We are spared no 
) details in a hopelessly amorphous 
and disconnected portrait of her 
closest school friend, Zaza Mabille, 
whom Simone tried to convert from 
conformity to against the 





ittle she 
of it has 
it fail 
ving ot 
ugh the 
and an 








revolt 















| “aa stranglehold of middle-class strict- 
ch ae "OS unsuccessfully, and who there- 
“ell fore came to a bad end. We are told 
mee of the suffering her precocious dis- 
Z bot illusion with religion set off, one of 
© the early important crises of her life 
to mo" —told of it, but not made to respond, 
—_ for Mlle. de Beauvoir writes of such 
100 O'S spiritual turmoil as though she were 
e leave preparing for a university seminar 
pe, ‘ on the “Critique of Pure Reason”: 
( "*i@ Nothing is trusted to metaphor, to 
a dramatic suggestion, to emotion. 
08, th Aside from Zaza Mabille. who, for 
ledglin tall her lack of rebellious stamina, 
Le ani seems a more charming, amusing, 
he elder j complex and interesting human being 
Pp undet than the Univac apparatus of all the 
nily + right answers to all the right ques- 
'o bow tions, which Mlle. de Beauvoir makes 
convel herself out to have been—and not 
- holie self-critically, by a long shot—the 
e desi telling influence in her formative 
versoril 





years was her cousin Jacques, a heart- 
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ening scorner of convention and 
sower of wild oats, a dissolute and 
rather feckless rake, who introduced 
her to the heady wonders of con- 
temporary French writing—Alain- 
Fournier, Gide, Cocteau, Claudel, de 
Montherlant. He was the first man 
she loved, though at an agonizingly 
platonic distance, and his decline and 
fall made for a sad period in her 
life. But so humdrum is her account 
of this tragic young man, of his 
ruinous self-sabotage and intellectual 
adventurousness, that he remains an 
insubstantial wraith for all the space 
she devotes to him. Only when she 
came under Sartre’s aegis, when. they 
were fellow-students in philosophy at 
the Sorbonne, was she really able to 
come into her own, free at last of 
guilt, unequivocally certain that from 
then on her true anthem would al- 
ways be “Onward Feminist Soldiers,” 
sung at a high pitch of crusading in- 
dignation. 


Yet, ironically, all the fervor, ex- 
citement, ardor, wit of The Second 
Sex are absent here—only the chal- 
lenge of a pyrotechnical display of 
scholarship and polemic seems to 
bring out the best in Mlle. de Beau- 
voir as a writer. Perhaps one reason 
why the Memoirs seem so tedious, 
lifeless, bloated with fatally humor- 
less self-importance, is that she has 
stuck far too close to the record of 
everything exactly as it was. It is a 
surprising lapse for a philosopher— 
surely one reason for writing an 
autobiography is the opportunity. 
given by the enriching distance of 
years and experience, to comment 
from the vantage point of maturity 
on the disappointments and absurdi- 
ties and petty tragedies and moun- 
tain-like molehills of youth—to com- 
ment, and to evoke as well. By gain- 
saying both goals, Mlle. de Beauvoir 
has achieved nothing at all in their 
place. 
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‘WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? 


WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment 
of excited curiosity 


-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW | WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“The experts’ dictionary” 


MORE THAN 142,000 
VOCABULARY ENTRIES 
1,760 PAGES 

MORE THAN 3,100 
TERMS ILLUSTRATED 
IN CLOTH, 

PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 
IN LEATHER, 
THUMB-INDEXED, $15.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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DEAR EDITOR 





NAACP 


The enlightening and inspiring article by 
Alfred Baker Lewis, “Fifty Years of the 
NAACP.” (NL, June 29) will undoubtedly take 
its place among the historic documents of our 
time. 

As one who was privileged w work with 
Walter White, A. Philip Randolph, Layle Lane 
and others in organizing the original “March 
on Washington,” and who was among the spe- 
cial committee that discussed the with 
President Roosevelt at the White House, per- 
mit me to that Lewis’ article be re- 
printed in a brochure for distribution through- 


issue 
suggest 


out the world, especially among the people in 
lands where the untainted seeds of true democ- 
racy are beginning at last to take root. 

In carrying Lewis’ article, the New LEADER 
once more demonstrated its traditional record 
of loyalty to those socially enlightened prin- 
ciples which have shaped the course of my life, 
and which will eventually triumph over all 
forms of dictatorship. 

New York City Frank R. CrosswaltH 
Chairman, Negro Labor Committee 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


In his article, “Overseas Chinese” (NL, June 
1), Stanley Spector shows a fine academic 
knowledge of the history of the Overseas 
Chinese, but it is well that he considers his 
“evaluations of their attitudes” tentative, be- 
cause the Chinese do not open up to a casual 
visitor. They are more likely to agree than to 
argue. Much of what he “learned” on_ his 
present trip is already out-dated. 

It is 40 years since I first went to China. 
Besides spending the last nine years on Taiwan, 
I have visited Hong Kong, Korea, Japan and 
Manila in recent years. My husband has made 
three trips through Southeast Asia. We have 
been in a position to witness a great change 
in the attitude of the Overseas Chinese vis-a-vis 
both free and occupied China. 

My husband’s work for five years was re- 
settlement of those Chinese “intellectuals” who, 
as Spector observed, have an importance in 
overseas communities beyond their numerical 
strength. We have the case histories and per- 
sonal experiences of hundreds of these—part 
of the million and a half who have fled Mao’s 
“paradise” into Hong Kong and Macao. They 
have joined the Overseas Chinese as an edu- 
cated and technically-trained minority. None of 
them has returned home because mainland 
China’s accomplishments, as Spector puts it, 
overcame their “distaste . . . for the ruthless- 
ness and regimentation of the Communist order 
in China.” 





Peking made a great bid for the Overseas 
Chinese youth through offers of free education 
For a 


Asia 


in the “motherland.” time 


youth from Southeast were pouring 


through Hong Kong into Communist China, } 


This trend has been drastically reversed in the 
last few years, as the education proved to be 
more political than academic, with great short. 
ages of qualified teachers and inadequate lab. 


oratory and research facilities. The students 


were often arbitrarily sent to North or North ¥ 
So many 


west China on construction work. 
thousands of disillusioned students left the f 
mainland (with hundreds still stranded inf 
Hong Kong), that the Communist regime 


clamped down on exit permits in an effort to 
stop the exodus. 
In contrast, the number of Overseas Chinese 


students in Taiwan has grown from 70 in 1951 § 
to nearly 8,000 today. They come from 27 dif § 


ferent countries. There are more than a hundred 
students in free China from each of the follow. 


C hi nese 


, 


ing places: North Borneo, Cambodia. the Phil | 


ippines, Thailand, Korea, Malaya and Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, South Vietnam, Hong Kong and 


Macao. Another 3,500 are enrolled in the Over & 

» com 

: R fh  suffe 
Consider also the Overseas Chinese invest: F 


seas Chinese Correspondence School courses. 


ment in the rapidly expanding industry of 
Taiwan. There were 20 times as many overseas 
investors in 1957 as in 1951, still more this 
year, and the upswing continues. In addition, 
the Overseas Chinese look more and more to 
Taiwan for technical help in both agriculture 


and industry, including assistance with a caustic 
soda plant in the Philippines, a fisheries corpo 


ration in North Borneo, a tobacco plant in 
Timor, a textile factory in South Vietnam. 


In the nine years I have been on Taiwan, I 


have seen an amazing increase in the numbers 
of Overseas Chinese making goodwill visits to 
the Republic of China. In 1950, the total num 
ber of such visitors was less than 100. By 1957, 
it was over 4,000. This past year it was well 
over 13,000. In addition, about 1.500 young 
people come here for their summer vacation. 

After 10 years of an occupation which % 
many Westerners consider permanent. the ext 
dus of freedom-loving people from Red China 
continues at the rate of 1,000 a month. As 
many as 200 fishermen at a time, together with 
their families and théir junks, come out & 
great personal risk of being fired on by Com 
munist patrol boats. In recent monthis, some 
400 Chinese blind arrived as refugees in Maca0, 
creating a problem for the Portuguese. One of 
the early acts of the Reds in China was to dis 
band all institutions for the blind, as well 
leprosariums. 

What most Westerners fail to understand 
that it is in the nature of the Chinese people 
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to bow the inevitable. They do not break 
their head= against a stone wall. Like the bam- 
boo. they bend but do not break. Since the 
initial exodus of two million Chinese to Taiwan, 
at least 1.5 million more have fled, and this is 
powerful evidence that the people inside China 
hate this regime. Every Communist measure that 
has suppressed individual freedom, from the 
“people’s communes” to the ruthless cruelty in 
Tibet, has contributed to the progressive alien- 
ation of the Overseas Chinese. 

GERALDINE FircH 


NARCOTICS 
William Sparks’ remarks on marijuana are 
sound enough (“The Folly of U.S. Narcotics 


' Laws.” NL. July 6), but he writes nonsense when 
| he reaches the opiates. Despite the 84-year old 


physician. and the 66-year old widow, opium 


) addicts do not continue taking the same dose. 


They take increasingly larger doses. And there- 


| in lies the perniciousness of the addiction. 


Furthermore, if he thinks that there is any 


© comparison between the withdrawal symptoms 


suffered by an alcoholic and those of an opiate 


b addict, he should spend some time watching 


the latter take the “cold turkey” cure. His 
pains are indescribably more acute. Mr. Sparks 
is correct. however, in emphasizing that drug 
addiction is not a police problem. 

New York City THomas L. JeLtrup 


TRUMAN 


Reading the first two-thirds of William E. 
Bohn’s column, “Statesmen and_ Presidents,” 
(NL, June 22), I thought that surely both he 
and Ellen Clayton Garwood had President Tru- 
man in mind when speaking of the accomplish- 
ments when Will Clayton was in the Depart- 
Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade and the Marshall Plan—the 


» only two specific programs mentioned—were 


initiated under Truman. It seemed certain Bohn 
was talking about Truman’s appointees when 
he compared the people who were in the State 
Department at the time of the Marshall Plan 
with the “pronouncement-making routineers” of 
today. 

It was, therefore, somewhat astonishing that 
in the last third of the column Bohn should 
omit any mention of Truman in speaking of 
great Presidents. In the context of the corre- 


spondence and the column, the omission. was 


§ invidious 


It was under Truman that the United States 
first assured its responsibilities in world affairs. 


The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Point Four program, the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance, the Berlin Airlift, the intervention in 
Korea—these were acts of greatest statesman- 





ship that changed the course of world history; 
and make no mistake about it, the decision in 
each case was that of Truman. For his leader- 
ship in world affairs alone, he will probably 
rank in history as one of our greatest Presi- 
dents. 

I have had 
with Ellen Clayton Garwood and have read the 
biography of her father. I would be surprised 
if she did not agree with this conclusion. I 
would be even more surprised if her father did 


some recent correspondence 


not. 

Will Clayton was a great and wise and influ- 
ential man, but during the years of great ac- 
complishment in foreign policy he was part of 
a team, a team headed and appointed by Tru- 
man, which included Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of Commerce Averell Harri- 
man, and others of high caliber. These men 
would certainly testify that Truman was the 
chief, and that it was he who made the de- 
cisions. It was no accident that he surrounded 
himself with statesman-like men and created 
an atmosphere in which great things were ac- 
complished. He was that kind of man. 
Washington, D.C. JosepH M. JoNEs 








Will Khrushchev take 
golf lessons from Eisenhower? What 
was decided at the last Presidium 
meeting? Will Kozlov or Kirichenko 
succeed Khrushchev? 


SOVIET SURVEY is un- 
fortunately not in a position to pro- 
vide replies to these and similar 
questions. We are just trying to 
analyze the broad cultural and social 
trends that may have their impact in 
three or five years from now. 


The summer number (120 pages), 
published this week, opens with an 
uncensored article by a young Soviet 
writer on “Socialist Realism.’ Other 
features include: 


e A careful analysis by Ronald Hingley 
of the recent Soviet Writers’ Congress. 

e An article from the Soviet Magazine, 
Problems of Literature, on Sartre, Camus, 
and Simone de Beauvoir. 

e A documentary report on a_ special 
seminar held in Moscow, presenting the 
struggle of ‘‘Pavilovism’’ against ‘‘Freud- 
ism’’ in Soviet psychology. 

e A report on a Soviet conference on 
philosophy and science, followed by a 
prominent Western scientist’s review of 
the achievements and problems of Soviet 
science. 

e Studies of the Soviet and Polish 
cinema revivals. 

e A discussion on recent legal reform 
by Leonard Schapiro, and on admini- 
strative decentralization by Derek Scott. 

e A symposium on _ the _ intelligentsia, 
containing articles by Edward Shils, Hugh 
Seton-Watson, Leopold Labedz, Victor 
Frank, K. A. Jelenski. 

In addition, there is a special 40- 
page supplement presenting a docu- 
mentary record based exclusively on 
original Chinese sources, on the 
development of the People’s Com- 
munes in China, their political sig- 
nificance, social consequences, and 
economic perspectives. 


SOVIET SURVEY 
Summit House 
1-2 Langham Place 
London, W.!. 


Annual subscription: 
$2.00, post free 

















A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 4lc 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 




















Lovely Dogwood Trees 


Finest of native trees in the Cornus 
Florida (White Flowering Dogwood). 
3 to 4 feet. Cover your property 
with them at this fantastic price: 
25 for $20.00; 100 for $65.00; 200 for 
110.00. 


Ornamental Evergreens 


Canadian Hemlock, Ae gee got 
Maximum, and Mountain. 3 
feet. 25 for $20.00, 100 for ? 565, 00; 
200 for $110.00. 

Limited offer. So RUSH your order 
TODAY. Will make shipment when 
it is wanted. 


W. R. McGUIRE 


Milligan College, Tenn. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when 
ning theater parties to do so thr 
_— | tog oes aneger of 

ew Leader Theatric epartment, 
7 East 15th ~~ N.Y.C. Phone: 
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You are invited to join 
The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


("*Arbeter Ring’) 
America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 
Insurance protection for your 
family and identification with 
most liberal tradition of 

American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 
English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y. C. 
Licensed In 30 states and In 
Canada 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 
e Medicai-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
= e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 
1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit « Dis- 
sitity Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 te $25,000 in various forms. 
Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 








‘—=eeee Clip AND MAIL®@eeee 
The Workman's Circle N.L. 
175 E, Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND LITERATURE AND 
DUES ESTIMATE. 





RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 
CARY EVA MARIE JAMES 


GRANT SAINT MASON 
in ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


“NORTH BY NORTHWEST” 


Co-Starring JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS 
Written by ERNEST LEHMAN « Directed by ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
An M-6-M Picture in VistaVision + Technicolor® 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“SUMMER FESTIVAL” — Spec- 
tacular entertainment... featuring famed 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, specialty acts 
and Symphony Orchestra... all the mira- 
cles of the magic stage in breath-taking 
extravaganza, “Serenade to the Stars.” 











"blue denim”-a motion 
picture that faces 
the facts of youth! 


starring CAROL + BRANDON MACDONALD MARSHA 


LYNLEY -deWILDE-CAREY-HUNT = Cmsmascore 


EREOPHONIC SOUND 
Doors Open 9:45A.M./airn conoitioneo / 
Late film 12:09a.M./ VICTORIA FREE PARKING : After 6 P.M. 





ekdays All Day Su 
B'way & 46th St. HIPPODROME GAR., 6th Ave. a 44th St. 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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Tonight he'll KNOW 


For knowing the news, like a/l knowing, never ends. 


That special point which so absorbs him now—by to- 
hight it will be his. 

But tomorrow he will move on to the next point, the 
next topic, the next chapter. 

And a week from now, a year from now, in the same 


Subject, or in another, he will face new frontiers of 
KNOWING. 


So it is with knowing the news. Today’s news is only 
the beginning of tomorrow’s news, this week’s news 
only the first chapter of next week’s. 


Each day mankind makes more news, has new triumphs 
and trials, crosses new horizons, faces new crises. 

And all of this news matters to intelligent people, 
responsible people, successful people. 

It was exactly for people like these that TIME was in- 
vented. 

It is to people like these that TIME has become a life- 
long weekly habit, just as their favorite morning news- 
paper is a lifelong daily habit. 

Read TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 














TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 


WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1956 
Tuesday LECTURES 


August 18 Harold Courlander 


author, folklorist 
‘“Folkmusie and Felklere”’ 


August 25 Lawrence Finkelstein 


Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


“Politics and Armaments” 


September 1 Howard Fast 


Novelist, author, “Spartacus” 


“The Writer and Authority” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


August 20 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


August 27 Maurice Bialkin 
Cellist 


September 3 Harry Katzman 
Violinist 


For information and rates, write: 


Tamiment-in-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsylvania 








